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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorK, January 21, 1897. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 


1896: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1896, to 31st December. 1896, $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

1st January, 1806....... ..cccsccccccsees 1,109,275 00 


Total Marine Premiums................-+ $3,706,063 89 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1896, to 81st December,1896........... $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the 

same period............ $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Pre- 

miums and 

Expenses. ...$646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock; City Banks and other Stocks.... $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 





ny, estimated at..............ccee cece eee 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 848,596 96 
CD TN Is kins ccc ccccticecvensccesncceds 175,229 25 

IRR S Havoc viccerecsccvevccescsan<eace $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, ffom which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1896, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


W.H.H. Moore, Lawrence Turnure,Joseph Agostini, 
A. A. Raven, John L. Riker, Vernon H. Brown, 
Jos. H. Chapman, C. A. Hand, Leander N.Lovell, 
James Low, John D. Hewlett, Everett Frazar, 
Jas. G. DeForest, Gustav Amsinck, Wm. B. Boulton, 
William Degroot, N. Denton Smith, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Wiliam H. Webb, Chas. H. Marshall, Paul L. Thebaud, 
Horace Gray, Chas. D. Leverich, George Coppell, 
C.de Thomsen, Edw’d Floyd-Jones, Gustav H.Schwab 
Chas P. Burdett, George H. Macy, Francis M. Bacon. 
Henry E.Hawley, Waldron P. Brown. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Anson W. Hard. 

W. H. H. MOORE, President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Vice-President. 
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The Making of the Nation. 


Sterling, by the Editor, 

The Decline of Legislatures. 
Development of Legislatures ; 
dence ; remedies for evils. 





PERKINS, COUNTESS VON KrRocKow. 





35 cents a copy. 


4 PARK STREET, 





A Sketch of the growth and development 

of the American national feeling. 
Sterling and Emerson Correspondence. 

Unpublished letters and a sketch of John 


their deca- 


THREE SHORT STORIES. 
One Fair Daughter. EZilen Olney Kirk. 


Nég Créol. Aate Chopin. 
Other Contributions by OLIVE THORNE MILLER, ALVAN F. SANBORN, Kate Hot- 
* LADAY CLAGHORN, W. J. ASHLEY, CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, ALICE CHOATE 





ROW WILSON, 
Prir :eton University. 


EDWARD WALDO EMERSON. 
E. L. GopkIn, 
Editor of the Nation. 


A Life Tenant. Al/en Mackubin. 





All newsdealers, or matled 
postpaid on receipt of price. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 





$4 oo a year. 


Boston, Mass. 

















PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
A JESUIT MISSION. 
An Historical Novel. 
BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A charming story of love, oGventam, and pind 
tion to lofty ideals of life and conduct. The s 
is laid for the most rt in the Canadian wilder. 
hess, at Fort Sainte-Marie, the central station of 
the Missions bes the Huron Indians, in the Seven- 
teenth Centu 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
5 } and 7 East ‘Sixteenth St., » New York. 


“We buy -_ sn bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Austraita, — — Africa; also 


: and Travellers’ Credits, available in all 
Credit. parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Professor Cope’s Portrait. 

A fine portrait of the late Professor B. D. COPE 
has been published by GUTEKUNST. It is of large 
size, suitable for framing, and is a speaking like- 
ness, being not only a beautiful specimen of photo- 
graphy, but a lifelike portrait of the great sci- 








THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND FUBILEE 
18 RECORDED IN 
The JULY NUMBER of the 


peeks. MALL MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, 25 cents, $3 a year, 
By the appearance of an Illustrated Article entitled 


‘* THEN AND NOW,”’’ 

Written by Mr. J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 
describing the phenomenal developments and the 
Progress of the English People during the Sixty 
Years’ Reign of the Queen and Empress, who ruled 
them “‘then,” and who rules them “now.” In ad- 
dition is an attractive Article on ‘‘THE STAGE 
DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA,” by Mr. Frepe- 
Ric WayTEs, illustrated with Vostume Portraits of 


the leading Actors and Actresses during the period . 
\ 


The other Contents embrace: 


A Story by Mr. R. S. HICHENS, 
THE MAN WHO INTERVENED.” 
A Poem by the MARQUESS OF LORNE. 


A Photogravure Plate of a PORTRAIT OF THE 
a NN at the Age of Eleven, after R. WES- 
L, ° 


NEW YORK: 
The ETERS ATIOMAL NEWS CO., 83 4 sasean. 


1D 
Montreai News Co. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 


Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re- 


_ Toronto | News Co. Co. 








F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice-President. | entist. 712 Arch Street, Philadeiphla, | Stantncvenss®: Desuliful scenery ee a a 
mas Engadin, [ay" Season from June 10 to the end of September._2] This mag- 


Maloy 


PALACE HOTEL. 


9 Terrains and Villas For Rent 


and For Sale. 


nificent Palace Hotel in Upper Engadin, 5,900 feet above sea level, offers every 
comfort to its guests. 350 beds, large Dining and Restaurant Halls, Smoking and 
Billiard Rooms; a splendid Concert hall and Theatre; the Scala Orchestra of Mi- 
lan; elevator; Lawn tennis court; Golf; Livery and Riding Stables; boats on the 
lake; photograph gallery; post-office and telegraph; Protestant and Catholic 
Churches; baths; sanitary arrangement. House kept at even temperature with 
pure air in all weather. Pension Book dealers will furnish for reference: Nos, 
198-199 of ‘‘ Europiiisches Wanderbild.’’ A pbysician in the hotel. Manager: 


J. PF. WALTHER. 
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The Nation. 





A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to ‘* Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a changé of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, top 
of column, or cuts. Cuts are not inserted on the 
first page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 


A page, $60 each inserti.n; front-cover page, $80. 
Advertisements must Le acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received +:atil Tuesday, 5 P. m. 





DISCOUNTS. 






500 
750 “ “ 
eee is 


2) 000 “ “ 


The NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it as long as the advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of the Nation this week is 9,300 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers. 








* Copies of the NATION may be procured 
in “Parke at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de FrOpéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
ae, American a Agency, 15 King 

a ee 
on agent for adve: ents, jush, 
Fleet Street, E. C. 








Educational. 


CaLiForniA, Los Angeles, West 2: 
(M444 50K0 UGH SCHOOL ys “GIRLS. 
Mrs. GrorGs A. CASWELL, Principal. 





ONNECTICUT, Clinton. 


“OUNTR Y HOME, PERSONAL CARE, 


‘ood school. Ltt receive three boys for SCHOOL 
YEAR or SUMMER ACATION. go two years’ 
experience with Days. JOsEPH H. SPERR’ 


Assistant Prjncipal longue School. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, ieee Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School ee Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





District ofr CoLumBiIA, Washington. 
HEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. Bouxieny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 


PETTIGREW. P. O. Station E, Washington, D. C. 





ILuNo!s, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FoREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, BARRETT 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls. oe ome will beam penner 
23, 1897. Mrs. H. P. L VRE, Princt 

Miss E D. Hunt EY, ‘associate Peincigal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsviile. 
- Rib TH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ns September 23, 1896. Prepares for College. 
Heads : tts ‘School: Miss M. G. CaRTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTUN NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mra. Mary HE- 
MENWAY, under the nameof Boston NorMAL SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY, will reopen Sept. 29. Adaress the Director, 
Miss Amy Morris Homans. 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





OWDER. POINT SCHOOL.— — Prepares 

for Scientific School, Cotese, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary cl asses fir Fy 7arg be boys. 
Home and outdoor life. FB. Karr, 8 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowel 
I ge HALL (Opposite Rogers Fort Hill 
Park). A Home — for Girls and Young Wo- 
men. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
and Wells. Reopens September ‘80. Terms, $750. 
For further aa address the Principal, 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A. 





New York, Aurora. 

‘A YUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE- 
MY.—On Cayuga Lake. Management under ex- 
officer U.S. Army; faculty of specialists; military dis- 
cipline; prepares for college and technical wos 
location unsurpassed for healthfulness, 99th acade- 
mic year opens Sept. 15, 1897. Terms, $400 per year. 

For catalogues, etc., address 

Col. Vasa E, STOLBRAND, Supt. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-seventh eo For. circulars. address 
F. Hartt, Principat. 





OsI0, Cincinnati. 
ISS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. a 
RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 1. Students prepared for college. 


ISS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa Estab- 
lished in 1848. Circular on application, Opens Sept. 23, 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal. Within oie 
Pe more than sixty pupils have entered B: 

awr College from this school. Certificate adm ts 
to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. sage given 
in both General and Colle; “gs gh 
Fine fire-proof stone build: 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 











ABBOT ACADEMY you! *Cecies 
opgortuntt its A gg ie oe ees, ‘Goarses of studies 


Miss LAU 


of 


TRA 8 WATSON: Pu Ray Andover, Mass. 





Educational. 


School of Drawing :nad Painting. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in peteting and rative ng and also 


in artistic anatomy wll pore rin 

instructors: F. Cc. Ta + ag and 
Philip Hale Drawing and ’ Painting) Wil- 
liam Stone ( rative De * wi Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. K. a, erspective). Pupils 
are allowed f the galleries of the 


e free 
Museum. For decuare giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Cortina Method § @3"u12 schools 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 





SPANISH. IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH. cloth, each, 
ENGLISH. $1.50. 


FRENCH specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 30c. 
Other text and imported Spanish Books. Send 5c. 
for catalogue. 
Cortina eedemy of Languages, R. D. Cortina, x. A., 
Prin Celeeeier. cf the adaptation of the Ph rap 
to the teaching of languages, 44 West 34th St,, N. Y. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
ool of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
Pn moor Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course. First two years largely laboratory work; 
last two years, | ly clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annual 
scholarships of the value of $100each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa- 
tion apply to 
Dr. WM. me PUSEY, Sec., 
State St, Chicago, Tl. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Psychology, Biology, Pedagogy, and Anthropology. 
JULY 19-31. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall and six other instructors 
daily ‘anasee or demonstrations. Over one hun red 
hours i: codérdinated work, Adapted to teachers of 
all grades. NATURE STUDY a lending feacure For 
programme address LOUIS N WILSON, Clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary and College w%e%,. 
Founded 1749. Healthfully located in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Lehigh. Its system based on 
the fundamental principles that have long made 
Moravian schools famous at home and abroad; 
aiming to put character-building first of all, and 
insisting on thoroughness rather than showiness 
of intellectual training. Preparatory, Academic, 
and College Departments, For circular address 
J. MAX HARK, D.D. 


New York University. 
SUMMER COURSES. 


Third session July 5-August 18. Twenty-nine courses 
in Mathematics, Science, History, Languages, and Peda- 
gogy. A delightful suburban locality in New York 
city. For announcement apply to the Secretary, 


CHAS. B. BLISS, 
University Heights, New York City. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 

pag be held in New York, in the Lecture-room of 
the M. C. A., Twenty-third St. and Fourth Ave., 
IE, July 1, ¥, and Candidates offering Ad- 
vanced German, Advanced Chemistry, Advanced 
Physics, Advanced Algebra, or Analytic pena 7 set. 
will assemble at 8 a.m., June 29. Other candida 
at8a.M., , July 1. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 
And the Harvard Examination for Women will be 
held in New York at the place and time and under 
the regulations stated above for the Examination 
for Admission to Harvard University. 























The Annie Brown School. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Primary, preparatory, academic, and musical de- 
partments, Preparation for college. Special courses. 


711-713-715 717 Fitth Avenue, N.Y. 
Mrs. FRANCES FISHER WOOD, 
Resident Principal. 











June 24, 1897] 


The Nation. 








Educational. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 7—August 18. 


Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
studies; also in Law, Engineering, eeterteteay, 
Histology, and Photography. For full announce- 
ment apply 
Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Western Reserve University 








Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE (for men); COL- | 


LEGE FOR WOMEN; 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of A.M., 
SCHOOL (three years); MEDICA 
years); DENTAL SCHOOL (three years). 
CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, o. 


GRADUATE ns re 





NEW YORK CITY, 30, 32, 34 East 57th Street. 
The Peebles and Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 

Miss D. E. Merrill, Miss L. A. Bushee, Mrs. S. S. Van Laer, 


incipals and Proprietors, 
will open October 4. 


ST. LUKE’S, 
Bustleton, near Philadelphia, Penna. 

A school of the highest class in an exceptionally 
healthful location. St. Luke’s rie. now in Har- 
vard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa., Yale, Trinity, West 
oe, Mass. Inst. of Tech., etc. Mlustrated cata- 
jogue. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N Y. 
25 miles from New York. Healtbful location. Pleasant 
home. Individual attention Thorough preparation 
for college or aT Terms $400. Summer session. 
HN M, FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


‘““CEDARCROFT” 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
R. M. HUSE, Principal, CoRNWALL, N. Y. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
Lakeville, Conn. 
Prepares for the best colle; —, on scientific 


schools. The st oer 0 ne 
DWak OF i esa Master. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A Summer Term of WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL begins 
July 6. Parents intending tospend the summer abroad 
may leave their daughters in the care of experienced 
teachers, in a beautiful country village ten miles from 
Boston. Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK, Waban, Mass. 




















THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
42d year Sept. 15. Full Preparation for College, 
Scientific School, or Business. Careful Supervision; 
Home Influences; Small Classes. Rt. Rev. beds os 
Lawrence, D. Visitor. Joseph Alden Shaw, A -M., 
Penal , Master, Worcester, Mass. (‘‘The Academie 
ty 





HE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
of Languages, at Amherst College, Mass. Twenty- 
second Session—July 5 to August 13. vor programme, 
address Miss F. M. Henshaw, Amherst, Mass. Fer par- 
ticulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works, address 
r. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave.. Chicago, | th 





Stuart School waite e's: o. 


Academic, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode- | 


rate terms. Special advantages for 
ates. Miss CLAUDIA STUA 
+226 1 15th St., N. W. 

64th 


The Peekskill Military Academy. ¢4t* 


Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools 
Thoro ere ness course. Openall Year. Fall term 
Sept. 15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, Prin., Peekskill, N. Y. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Special Studies and Courses 
of College Study. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Gymnasium. iss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


A Select Wet for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. HOUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Brett s MASS. 


‘AMP CHOCONUT.—A Summer Camp 


for Boys will be held in Northern bay = lvania. 
Second year. Address R. J. D, 
Pom ret et School, Pomfret Contre. Conn. 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 


At Far Rockaway. Wx. S. GREENE, H. F. KRAFFT, 
Prins., 38 Kast 49th St., N. Y. City. 


Post Gradu 
T, Prin., 1224 and 




















KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COURSE. 

LS, 109 West 54th Street. 

F. REIGART, Superintendent. 
Principal. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS 
Joun F. 
CAROLINE T. HAVEN, 


FOR | 
; LAW | 
L SCHOOL (four | 











Educational. 
The Siglar School 


FOR 30 BOYS. 


$600 A YEAR. 





You intend to give your boy the best possi- 
ble bringing-up. Are you sure heis getting 
it? Do you know much about him, anyway? 
‘* Know thyself,” know your boy also. Shall 
Isend you my pamphlets ? 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh- on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Comprehensive in Plan, 


Moderate in Price, Thorough in Practice, Famous 
for Kesults, with a corps of Teachers wiw are 
Masters in their Special Departments, the 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
(Pounded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
offers unequalled advantages to students seeking 


horough Instruction in Music, Musical 
Composition and Elocution. 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 9. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 








St Margaret's School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut, 

Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 

art courses. Pleasant and healthiul situation. 23d 
year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


‘Girl'sClassical School, J nqtenapeties 


Year Opens Sept. 21 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses; 18 instructors; Music. Art, Gymnasium, Hand- 
some accommodations for boarding pupils.Send for cat- 
alog. Theodore L. Sewall, Founder, May Wright Sewall, Prin. 





Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF HARVARD UNI- 


versity, who is an instructor of mathematics in 
one of the leading technical + puaamam desires to 
tutor during the summer. Addre 
Guapuate, care of Nation. 





VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 
having given up his position for the special study 
of Greek and German abroad, is oe n for an engage- 
ment. Would also teach Latin or istory. Best refer 
ences. Pu.D., care of the Nation. 


Teachers, etc. 
OF. OLIVER HOLBEN, who spent 


fifteen yeara in Germany and France, attending, 
some six years, the Weimar Gymnasium, the universi- 
ties of Jena and Leipzig in Germany andthe consas 
de France and the Sorbonne in Paris, and who has 
taught Americans abroad and at home and can furnish 
the highest American and European peireeneee. dshires 
a position as teacher of German and Fre in some 
college. Address OLIVER HOLBEN, Charlottesville, Va. 


SPECIALIST IN MODERN LAN- 

guages, History, Literature, and Political Sci- 

ence, native of Hanover, Germany, + Gra- 

duate of Vienna, Paris, and Kentucky Universities, 

desires a professorship in a good college ; 20 years’ ex- 

RN the Nation. references ; moderate salary. Apply 
the 


OF. W. H. PERK INSON OF ‘SHE 
Department of Modern Languages, University of 
Virginia, desires to take one Ri more boys to Europe 
for study and travel durin coming summer. Re- 
fers by permission to Dr. y van Dyke, now a 
City, and W. Gordon McUabe, Esq., Richmond, V: 


A MEMBER OF THE GRADUATING 
class of Harvard, who has lived abroad, would 
like to secure a position as tutor to travel in kurope, 
for the summer or longer. t references. 

address Z., this office, 











HARVARD M.A. 

Man, aged 25, with teaching experience (col- 
lege), wants a position to teach Latin and Greek in a 
private or preparatory school or college. Very best 
references. Address B., Nation office. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
EvERETT O. Fisk & Co., Props , 4 Ashburton PIt., Bos- 
ton; 70 5th Ave.,N Y.; 855 Wabash Ave., Chicago; ‘1242 
12th St., Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg., Min'apolis; 726 Cooper 
dg., Denver: 107K. & P.Bdg., Kansas City; 30 King &t., 
Fonelstes 525 Stims’n Bk., Los Angeles. Ag’cy Man.free. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 








OR COLLEGE POSTS TONS 
N THE WEST, 
Apply to ALBERT & CLARK, af 3 Building, Chicago. 





CHER MERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 E. 14th the N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its in- 


An Agency’ fluence. If it merely hears of va- 


cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


c.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, Nv. Recommends 





OLLEGE GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 

years’ experience in teaching German, who in- 

tends to spend next winter in Germany, will aged a 
young girl abroad. Address “ K.,” care of Nation 


GRADU. “A TE OF THE MASS. IN- 
stitute of Technology and Ph.D. of the Johns 
a University desires college position in Chemis- 
INSTITUTE, care of the Nation. 
i 


XPERIENCED TEACHER desires a 
position in a private school for the autumn. Spe- 

— History and French. Best references. L. R. C., 

lation. 














IBRARIAN OF UNIVERSITY LI- 
brary, nine years’ experience, seeks another posi- 
tion. Address * LIBRARIAN,” care Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED COLLEGE IN- 
structor in mathematics desires a position. Has 
studied avroad. Address L. A. O., care of Nation. 





PECIALIST IN CLASSICS, 
five years’ experience, desires boys of 15 (college 
prep.) for eummer. Box 359, Hempstead, N. Y. 





UTOR.— Harvard Graduate, with a 
year’s experience in school wishe es position for 
wholeor part of summer. Address “A. B.,’’ Cambridge. 





Ces W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








Every Point a Good Point 


in the NEW MODELS of the 


Remington 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





Good in every part — good for every 
purpose. Does good work, and does 
it a good long time. “ss 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & Benacicr 
327 Broapway, NEw YorK 
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FUST READY. 


: A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


i Tales of Puget Sound, 


From the Land of the Snow Pearls. 


By ELLA HIGGINSON. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Two volumes of short stories, each a faithful picture of life in one section of our country. Mrs. Higginson’s book is a new edition, with added stories, of 
“The Flower that Grew in the Sand,”’ of which the Detroit Free Press says: ‘‘ There is not a dull tale in the book.” : 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
By F MARION CRAWPORD, Author of “Casa Braccio,” etc. 


““F. Marion Crawford is the most ‘ versatile and various’ of modern u« velists. 
rative style, he throws a subtle charm over all he touches.” —Andrew Lang 


A master of the nar- 


By the Author of ‘‘Dukesborough Tales.”’ 


Old Times in Middle Georgia. 


By R. MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 





JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of ‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” “‘Summer in Arcady,” etc. 
‘‘There are two chief reasons why Mr. Allen seems to me one of the first of our novelists to-day. 


* He is most —— alive to the fine spirit of comedy. 
The Evening Transcript, Boston. 


Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. 
By H. M. and M.A. R. T. 
Part I The Christian Monuments of Rome. 
Crown 8vo, limp buckram, round corners, pp. xi+ 547. Price, $2.50. 


History of Ancient Geography. 
By H. FP. TOZER, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Editor of ‘Selections from Strabo.” 
Contains several Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xvii+ 387. Price, $2.60 net. 
Cambridge Geographical Series. 


An Outline of the Law of Libel. 
Being Six Lectures delivered in the Middle Temple Hall during Michaelmas 
Term, 1896. 
By W. BLAKE ODGERS of the Middle Temple, M.A., LL.D., Q.C., 
Author of “Digest of the Law of Libel and Slander.” 


Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. viii + 230. Price, $1.00. 
‘A Delightfully Funny Book.” 
The Wheels of Chance. 
By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of “The Wonderful Visit,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
‘“* Altogether the cleverest story of the wheel yet written.’’—Chtcago Tribune. 





CITIZEN BIRD: A Story of Bird Life for Beginners. 


By NABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 
Author of “Birdcraft,” ‘‘Tommy Anne,” etc., 
A New Nature Stcry Book. 





The Beauties of Nature and Wonders of the World 
We Live In. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S., D.C.L., etc., 
Author of “ Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves,” etc. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“It opens inexhaustible pleasures to those who are desirous of under 
standing the world they live in °—The New York Times. 


He has a prose style of wonderful beauty, conscientiousness, and simplicity.”—BLIss CARMAN in 





and 


Illustrated with drawings from nature by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 


A delightful story book for young people beginning the study of bird life. The narrative forms a guide to all the chief varieties of American 
birds, and gives a great deal of interesting information about their habits, etc. 


THIRD EDITION. 


CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1 50 


THE 


Mrs. Steel’s New Novel. 


In the Tideway. 


By the Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters.”’ 
Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 


‘*A piece of evenly brilliant writing.”’—The Tribune, New York. 


My Run Home. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Recent English Fiction. 

The Grey Lady. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

The Philanderers. 

By A. BE. W. MASON, 
Author of “‘The Courtship of Morrice Buckler.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. : 
The Fall of a Star. 
By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
The Secret of St. Florel. 
By JOHN BERWICK. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Dr. ELLIOT COUES, 
Author ef ‘Birds of North America.”’ 


PADD DOr” 
The Principles of Fruit-Growing. 
By Professor L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University, 
Editor of the “* Rural Science Series,” ““Garden Craft Series,” etc. 
Ready Shortly. 


This book is designed to treat all those underlying matters of fruit-grow- 
ing which are common to most or all of the various fruits. The best science \ 
of the day is here joined to the very best practice. 





GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. 
The Relation Between the Establishment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. 


By HENRY S. NASH, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
8vo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“Professor Nash’s volume fulfils the promise of its title, 


a clear and original thinker.”’—From the Tribune, New York 


The Myths of Israel. 
The Ancient Book of Genesis, with Analysis and Explanation of its Com- 
position. 


By AMOS K. FISKE, 
Author of “ The Jewish Scriptures,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 

The author resolves the Ancient Hebrew Book of Genesis into its compo- 

nent myths, explaining their significance and bearing in the literary and reli- 

gious development of the Hebrew people. 
Books of Travel, 


A Ride Through Western Asia. 
By CLIVE BINGHAM. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo. $3.00. 
Fifth Thousand. 

New and Cheaper Edition. $4.00. 
Travels in West Africa, Congo 
Francais, Corisco, and 
Cameroons. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text Lilustrations. 





It does more, indeed, for the author is something more and better than a mere epitomizer of 
otber men’s thoughts. Not only is his treatment of the great thesis which he has undertaken to discuss fresh and suggestive, but he shows himself to be 





Theology and the Bible. 
The Growing Revelation. 


By AMORY H. BRADFORD. 
Author of ‘* Heredity and Christian Problems.” 


THE MODERN READERS’ BIBLE. 
The Minor Prophets. 


Presented in literary form by RICHARD G. 
MOULTON, Chicago University. 


18mo, Cloth, 50 cents; leather, 60 cents. 


The Social Teachings of Jesus. 


An Essay in Christian Sociology. 
By PROFESSOR SHAILER MATTHEWS, 
. hicugo University. 
Cloth. 12mo. In Press. 


It is based upon the belief that Jesus as a strong thinker mus’ have had 
some central truth or conception. Starting with this fundamental conception, 
the author endeavors to trace its application by Jesus himself to various as- 
pects of social life. 


In Press. A History of English Poetry. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, Litt. D. 
Vol. I. Tae Mipv_e Acgs. 
Previously issued. 
Tok RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, etc. 
Just ready. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 each. © 


The Independent, deseribing Vol. I., said: “It 
promises to be a most valuable work. . . . com- 
pact, lucid, for the most part sound and liberal in 
criticism.” 


Vol. II. 
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The Week. 


For several months dispatches from 
Washington have givén a deplorable ac- 
count of Mr. Sherman’s mental condi- 
tion, and within the past week the Ha- 
waiian annexation treaty has furnished 
occasion for what is substantially an 
announcement to the world that the 
Secretary of State is in his dotage. The 
story of the contradictions in which he 
has involved himself about his own at- 
titude to the treaty has been telegraphed 
everywhere, so that now not only every 
European foreign office, but every one 
who takes enough interest in what is 
going on to read the newspapers, knows 
that the gentleman who carries on our 
foreign affairs and is our official spokes- 
man with every nation with which we 
have dealings, does not remember in 
the afternoon what he said in the morn- 
ing. If all this were the result of an 
accident—if Mr. Sherman had been ap- 
pointed when in the full possession of 
his faculties, and had subsequently lost 
them—it would be a serious public mis- 
fortune; but, far from such being the 
case, he was made Secretary of State 
with at least ample warning to the 
President and the Senate that his mind 
was going, and, in order that the affairs 
of the department might be carried on 
at all, an Ohio neighbor and confidant 
of the President, quite unknown to the 
country at large, was installed under 
him. 








Such is the present condition of the 
Department of State, the most impor- 
tant department of the Government, and 
the head of which, in the case of the 
death of the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent, stands next in succession to the 
Presidency. That is a remote chance, 
though it is one which it was the 
duty of the President to think of, 
but it is a minor matter compared with 
the confusion and embarrassments now 
being caused in the ordinury conduct of 
the Government itself. It comes at a 
time, too, when we have need of the 
very highest ability in our management 
of foreign affairs. Not only is the Ad- 
ministration undertaking to annex some 
islands in the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, two thousand miles away, in 
complete departure from the traditional 
policy of the Government, settled by the 
practice of a hundred years; it is in the 
midst of a most irritating discussion 
with Spain as to Cuba, which has al- 
ready involved us in the gravest respon- 
sibilities, and will probably lead to still 
worse complications, by means of which 
a large faction hope to egg the country 





into war. Not content with this, it in- 
tends, as was announced on Sunday, 
to reopen the negotiations for an arbi- 
tration treaty with England, while it is 
at the same time endeavoring to get 
that country to come into some new 
convention on the subject of the seals, 
although no secret is made of the Ad- 
ministration’s inclination to withdraw 
from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and, by 
assuming a protectorate over a fortified 
canal route across the isthmus, demon- 
strate our utter indifference to any 
treaty obligations which conflict with 
our notions of our interest. While all 
this burden is thrown upon the State 
Department, owing to the peculiar views 
of foreign policy held by the President 
or his advisers, Congress is at work up- 
on a tariff which, for the first time in the 
history of this country, puts us at odds 
with almost every European nation, and 
even with Japan, and brings from month 
to month protests or threats of retalia- 
tion from every foreign office in Europe. 
Such a situation obviously cannot last. 
Mr. Sherman must soon retire, or be de- 
prived of all but a nominal connection 
with the State Department. 





Some striking differences appear be- 
tween the Hawaiian Treaty and mes- 
sage of four years ago and those of to- 
day. President Harrison’s appeal was 
against the dangers of a monarchy 
which, he said, had become “effete,” but 
which might be restored unless the 
United States stepped in and took the 
islands. Hence “prompt action upon this 
treaty is very desirable.” But McKinley 
actually invites delay. Urging “due de- 
liberation” upon the Senate is equivalent 
to saying, “For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
suppose I am in a hurry about this.” 
But the most salient difference is in the 
treaty itself. Article iii. of the treaty of 
1893 provided for the continuance of the 
existing Hawaiian government and laws 
until Congress should otherwise enact. 
Article iii. of the present year of grace 
turns the whole civil service of the isl- 
ands over to the tender mercies of the 
spoilsmen. The two clauses in parallel 
columns will show how much more 
there is “in” the new treaty: 


TREATY OF 1893. TREATY OF 1897. 
Until Congress shall Until Congress shall 
otherwise provide, the, provide for the gov- 
existing government ana | ernment of such _isl- 
laws of the Hawalian | ands, all the civil, judi- 
Islands are hereby con-| cial, and military pow- 
tinued, subject to the| ers exercised by the 
paramount authority of | officers of the existing 
the United States. government in said 
— shall be vested in 
suc! rson or persons. 
and shall be exercised 
in such manner, as the 


States shall direct,and 
the President shall have 
power to remove said 
officers and fil the va- 
cancies so occasioned. 





Is this vision of good things depended 
upon to placate the beet-sugar men? 





Senator Davis, chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, frankly admits 
that the sending in of the Hawaiian 
treaty at this time was only a political 
juggle. He cheerfully announces that 
no effort to ratify the treaty will be 
made at this session. It is a good 
enough treaty until after the tariff is 
passed; what it will be then, no one can 
tell. Thus the evidence is complete that 
the Administration is simply playing 
fast and loose with the Hawaiians in 
order to crowd through its tariff at all 
hazards. For the same end, it is simul- 
taneously announced that all attempts 
to get currency reform going have been 
abandoned for this session. On the 
strength of assurances to that effect the 
silver Senators are letting the tariff 
slip along. Hawaii, currency reform, 
economy—all these are thrown over- 
board to save the tariff, and that tariff 
one sure to result in a deficit! 





The protest of the Japanese Minister 
at Washington against the Hawaiian 
treaty is based on the ground of its in- 
humanity. And the worst of it is that 
the treaty is inhuman. The President 
and his advisers have brought this 
Christian nation into the humiliating 
position of being exposed to just rebuke 
by a heathen country for proposing to 
trample on fundamental human rights. 
The case as set forth in the Japanese 
protest is clear and unanswerable. Un- 
der the treaty between Japan and Ha- 
waii negotiated in 1871, Japanese citi- 
zens were guaranteed in the islands all 
the rights and privileges of other for- 
eigners. Since that date they have free- 
ly gone to Hawaii, where they now 
number about 25,000 souls. Many of 
them have acquired property; have their 
wives and children with them; have be- 
come Hawaiian citizens by naturaliza- 
tion. But all their rights and privileges 
are to be remorselessly wiped out by Mr. 
McKinley’s treaty. These heathen have 
no rights that a Christian is bound to 
respect. Their citizenship is to be ex- 
tinguished by a stroke of the pen. Their 
right to migrate to this country is abso- 
lutely denied; their right to property, 
and to protection of the laws, is at least 
seriously imperilled. The best prospect 
before them is forced flight from the 
islands, with loss of legal rights and 
property and great incidental suffering. 
The situation of the Chinese in Hawaii 
will be even more pitiful when our in- 
human treaty is ratified. There are 25,- 
000 of them in the islands,and the treaty 
will practically deprive them instantly 
of liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
if not of life. They are there, and have 
been welcomed there as contract labor- 
ers; but no Chinese can labor under con- 
tract for one day under the laws of this 
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Christian people. Chinese in United 
States territory may freely move from 
place to place; but when Hawaii be- 
comes United States territory, the Chi- 
nese cannot budge; a special provision 
of the treaty prevents it. They cannot 
work on the islands, they cannot come 
to the United States to find work. What 
can they do? This is what the Chinese 
Minister at Washington is asking the 
President. 





We are more than pleased to hear 
that the American Ministers to France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Austria have 
been instructed to take a very high tone 
with the governments of those countries 
respecting the obstacles they put in the 
way of American agricultural exports. 
There is something peculiarly revolting 
to President McKinley about preventing 
foreign imports into a country, especial- 
ly the necessaries of life; and he is go- 
ing to see that the Europeans quit it, 
or know the reason why. Of course, we 
ourselves lay duties on agricultural im- 
ports, but that is only to fool the farm- 
er; the Europeans actually protect their 
farmers without fooling them and keep 
our food exports out. We should not ob- 
ject to humbug duties, like our own; it 
is only the effective ones that are so 
offensive. It is certainly high time that 
a resolute protest was made against this 
foreign policy of laying taxes and get- 
ting up administrative laws and hygie- 
nic regulations so as to shut out im- 
ports; and Mr. McKinley is the ideal man 
to make it. One of his alliterative max- 
ims levelled at the crowned heads would 
swiftly bring them to terms. 





The Republican Senators caucused for 
two days in order to find some way to 
circumvent the laws of trade, and then 
solemnly gave up the job. They gave 
out their decision in the form of a great 
economic discovery—namely, that “if a 
tariff was to be reduced, importations 
would be held back; and if a tariff was 
to be raised, importations would be rush- 
ed in.”” Nobody but United States Sena- 
tors would have needed to wrestle with 
the subject two days to reach that con- 
clusion, but we must say that, for them, 
the time was well spent. In fact, it 
would be well for the country if they 
would caucus oftener and discuss the 
elementary principles of trade and 
finance. If the seal of caucus approval 
could be set on Gresham’s law, for in- 
stance; if Senators would gravely vote 
that we could not make foreigners pay 
our taxes; if they would agree that a 
prohibitory duty cannot be at the same 
time a revenue duty; even if they would 
formally resolve that an expenditure of 
$525,000,000 on a revenue of $475,000,000 
means a deficit, it would seem a great 
advance. But we are thankful and en- 
couraged that eminent Republicang et 





last admit that there are such things as 


laws of trade. Dingley thought not. 





Although nobody in the Senate has 
yet succeeded in proposing a popular 


method of securing revenue enough to_ 


meet the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and every new scheme that is 
brought forward for preventing a defi- 
cit meets bitter opposition, new appro- 
priations are recommended as cheerful- 
ly as though there were a large surplus 
in the Treasury. The pension commit- 
tee of the Senate has reported favorably 
a bill granting a pension of $8 a month 
to surviving soldiers and the widows of 
soldiers who participated in the various 
Indian wars. The committee admit that 
this measure would increase the ex- 
penditures on pension account by at 
least $7,500,000 a year, and experience 
indicates that the actual cost would be 
much larger. But the favt that there is 
not money enough in sight for the Gov- 
ernment to pay jts present pension bills 
without running in debt does not re- 
strain the party in power from swelling 
the deficit by millions a year more, and 
this new pension bill will doubtless go 
through Congress as soon as it can be 
brought to a vote. 





The million and a half in gold which 
went out by Tuesday’s steamers raises 
the total shipments thus far in the year 
to something like $21,000,000. This total 
does not, however, run beyond the ave- 
rage for the period, even in years before 
the silver-purchase act. The spring gold 
exports, it will be remembered, caused 
acute alarm only after the currency ex- 
periments of 1890.' It was in 1891 that 
the Treasury officers themselves began 
to express misgiving. Finally, in July, 
1892, with gold going continypusly out 
on export, and with practically none 
coming into the banks either from 
Washington or from the interior, the 
city institutions, threatened with utter 
exhaustion of their stock of specie, 
ceased to use gold for mutual settle- 
ments at the clearing-house, and thus 
drove sterling bankers back on the Trea- 
sury reserve. At the same time, the 
movement of new gold, alike into the 
Treasury and into the banks, was al- 
most suspended; the gold was actually 
hoarded. The results we know; but 
those very results add interest to this 
season’s wholly different phenomena. 
The Treasury reserve has, to be sure, 
been used again as a source for export 
gold; but while some $15,000,000 has 
been thus obtained, $2,560,000 has been 
provided by the banks from their own 
supplies. Meantime, the deposit of new 
gold with the Treasury in exchange for 
notes has again become heavy, and the 
net result of both these succors is very 
striking. Since April 1, the total gold 
exports from New York have footed up 
$18,480,000; yet the net decrease in the 





Treasury gold reserve during the period 
has been only $7,294,000. This is a very 
different situation from that which has 
prevailed during the spring gold export 
movements of the past five years. 





Special interest is added to these in- 
cidents by the mint estimates of the 
country’s gold production during 1896. 


| Mr. Preston’s preliminary report, issued 


early last week, figured last year’s ag- 
gregate output of the United States 
mines at $53,088,000, as compared with 
$46,610,000 in 1895 and $39,500,000 in 
1894. This increase, in his judgment, 
bids fair to be continuous, and sixty 
millions is not therefore an excessive 
estimate for 1897. Now, the striking fact 
in connection with these figures is, that 
in only four out of the last twenty-five 
years have net gold exports from this 
country exceeded even the new produc- 
tion during 1896. Three of those years 
of exceptionally heavy shipments fol- 
lowed the treasury-note inflation under 
the act of 1890; yet the country’s total 
net loss of gold through export in the 
five years following 1890 has been less 
by nearly $40,000,00C than the ascertain- 
ed production of the country’s mines in 
the same period. 





The question of a beer tax is before 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and it 
is as difficult a matter to handle at 
Harrisburg as at Washington. The first 
proposition was to put a tax of one cent 
per gallon upon all beer brewed outside 
of the State and sold within its borders, 
and the Senate actually passed this bill 
to a third reading, although it was in 
the plainest possible violation of the fe- 
deral Constit: tion and of repeated deci- 
sions by the Supreme Court that a State 
cannot tax articles brought into it from 
another State any more than it taxes 
similar articles produced within the 
State. Even the Harrisburg lawmakers 
finally. saw the folly of pushing this 
scheme, and on Wednesday week a sub- 
stitute was proposed to make the tax ap- 
ply to all beer, wherever brewed. It is 
estimated that the proposed tax on 
Pennsylvania beer alone would bring in 
over $1,000,000 a year, and an advocate 
of the project urged with force that it 
would look bad to “refuse to pass this 
bill and at the same tax dead men’s 
estates and the property of widows and 
orphans, and reduce the public-school 
appropriations.” But a Harrisburg cor- 
respondent reports that “the power of 
the beer interests is so great that it is 
difficult to predict the fate of this or any 
other measure proposing to tax malt 
liquors.” The final decision will, of 
course, be made by the “Government” 
of the State, who is siill detained in 
Washington by his Senatorial duties. 





The meeting of the New Jersey Demo- 
cratic State committee last week shows 
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that there, as elsewhere, the Bryanites 
have firm hold of the organization, and 
do not propose to relax their grasp. The 
more independent sentiment of this re- 
gion prevents the managers from going 
to the extreme position taken by the 
similar committee in Kentucky recent- 
ly, which refused a place in the caucus 
to anybody who would not accept the 
Chicago platform of 1896 and agree to 
abide by it. But the New Jersey leaders 
do not propose to let the Gold Demo- 
ecrats have any prominence in the or- 
ganization. They are ready to accept 
the coéperation of such men at the polls, 
but only on the understanding that they 
will “vote and not talk’; they must 
swallow Bryanism, or they will not be 
considered Democrats. ‘The men who 
have always believed in the traditional 
doctrines of Democracy regarding sound 
money now know what to expect in New 
Jersey. They should immediately re- 
cognize the fact that there is no ques- 
tion as to the course which self-respect 
will require them ultimately to adopt. 
They must maintain an organization 
based on the principles of the National 
Democratic platform, as men of the 
same mind in Kentucky have already 
decided to do. 





Those distressed Americans in Cuba 
have been pretty thoroughly forgotten 
by the dear public since the dear public 
found out that there weren’t any. But 
the consuls are doing their best to dis- 
tribute the money which Congress voted 
in the dark. A newspaper of Sagua, 
the Productor, says that the American 
Consul there, not being able to find any 
needy countrymen, is giving away his 
quota to Chinamen and negroes. And 
the Region of Matanzas says that the 
same thing is going on in its neighbor- 
hood. It gives the names of some per- 
sons who were suffering Cuban pacificos, 


driven from their homes by the brutal | 


Spaniards, until they heard of this fund 
for distressed Americans, whereupon 
they became distressed Americans on 
the spot. Really, the Organized Chari- 
ties ought to send some of their circu- 
lars to President McKinley and Con- 
gress, warning them against being taken 
in by impostors. 





It seems more and more doubtful if 
it is the “manifest destiny’ of the 
United States to absorb Canada. The 


Sandwich Islands and the West Indies | 


may be added to our territory, but the 
complacent idea of such statesmen as 
Mr. Depew, that Canada will some time 
drop into our lap “like a ripe pear,” finds 
little support in present realities. 
Dominion has taken an important step 
towards closer union with the mother 
country in reducing the duties on Eng- 


lish goods; and this step is in a direc- | 


tion which will increase the effective- 
ness of the costly improvements in the 


The | 


means of transportation which are al- 
ready in existence. Under the Tory gov-~ 
ernments, which have with one excep- 
tion—more apparent than real—prevail- 
ed in Canada for thirty years, enormous 
sums have been spent on canals and 


enable the Canadians to export their 
products cheaply. At the same time the 
ridiculous policy of protection has hin- 
dered the sale of these products, and 
gone far to neutralize the increased fa- 
cilities for transportation. Mr. Laurier's 
Government, it seems, proposes not only 
to diminish tariff hindrances, but also to 
establish a new line of twenty-knot mail 
steamers to ply weekly between England 
and some Canadian port. Connection by 
cable with the Australasian colonies will 
probably not be long delayed, and Ca- 
nada may become the great thoroughfare 
of commerce between these colonies and 
England. 





It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with the Queen’s Jubilee, that, in 
1837, the year in which her reign be- 
gan, the French Canadians were in 
armed rebellion against English rule. 
To-day Mr. Laurier, a Frenchman and 
a Catholic, not only is Premier of Ca- 
nada, but is in England to present the 
congratulations of that country and the 
assurance of its loyalty to the British 
Queen. Such is the natural and legitimate 
result of the policy of granting political 
enfranchisement to the members of a 
race hostile by political and religious 
tradition to che English-speaking people 
of Canada. As is maintained by the 
correspondent of the London Times, it 
would be difficult to find a Canadian who 
would seriously urge Mr. Laurier’s re- 
ligion or his nationality as an argument 
against his holding his present office. 
| The fact that Mr. Laurier has distin- 

guished himself by his devotion to the 
| principles of free trade, and has at last 





| succeeded in committing the Dominion 
to those principles, gives additional em- 
phasis to the changes that have taken 
place in the relations of the inhabitants 
of Upper and Lower Canada to each 
other and to the empire. Domestic unity 
and concord have been substantially 
attained, and imperial unity is in a 
fair way to become more and mcre com- 
plete. But we can hardly agree with the 
correspondent of the Times that the 
imagination of France will be touched 
by these circumstances. It may be true 


railroads, the purpose of which was io | 





that “a genius essentially French once | 


more directs the destiny of the Canada 
whose history is associated with the | 


splendid names of Champlain, Fronte- | 





nac, Laval, and Montcalm”; but that 
will hardly appear to Frenchmen, con- 
| sidering the character of this destiny, 
| to be an occasion for indulging in sen- 
| timents of unmixed exultation. 





The bimetallists are heroic optimists, 
but some of their whistling to keep their 


courage up comes very near outright 
misrepresentation. Thus, Lord Alden- 
ham’s letter to the English Bimetallic 
League, two weeks ago, boldly pro- 
phesied that “this year of Jubilee” was 
going to crown the hopes of the inter- 
national bimetallists. Now prophecy is 
always irrefutable unless the prophet 
gives his reasons. If he does give them 
and you can refute them, it makes both 
him and his prophecy look silly. Lord 
Aldenham was incautious enough to give 
reasons, and said that “the greatest evi- 
dence” of the speedy coming of the bi- 
metallist millennium was to be seen in 
“the famous resolution of Parliament 
in March, 1896, and the promises of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” But the 
real bimetallic resolution of March, 1896, 
was one asserting “that the establish- 
ment of international bimetallism would 
be beneficial to the best interests of the 
country.” On this, however, the bi- 
metallists, though they had introduced 
it, did not dare challenge a vote. The 
resolution which was passed without op- 
position had not a word about bimetal- 
lism in it, but expressed the hope that 
the Government would “do all in its 
power to secure by international agree- 
ment a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver.” As for the 
Chancellor’s “promises,” they consisted 
in asserting that “‘we all [i. e., all the 
members of the Government, even the 
bimetallic Balfour] agree in this, that 
we should not be justified in proposing 
or accepting a departure from the gold 
standard of the United Kingdom.” 





There is at last a fair prospect of the 
passage of a bill for reforming the land 
transfer system of England, a system 
so inconceivably expensive and cum- 
brous as to have drawn from Sir F. Pol- 
lock the remark that no one would be- 
lieve that landowners could endure it 
did they not actually do so. The dif- 
ficulties of reconstructing a mass of an- 
cient technicalities, in the face of the 
united opposition of the only class that 
understood them, have hitherto been in- 
superable, although attempts have been 
made repeatedly for nearly seventy 
years. Now, the Incorporation Law So- 
ciety and the associated provincial so- 
cieties have given their approbation or 
at least consent to a tentative measure. 
Compulsory registration of titles is to 
be tried as an experiment first in a sin- 
gle county, subject to the approval of 
the County Council, and the experiment 
is not to be repeated until sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable a rational 
judgment of the working of the measure 
to be formed. The measure also con- 


| tains provisions that the title to land 


shall pass on the death of the owner to 


| his personal representatives, and that 


| 
purchasers, 


if certain conditions are 


| complied with, shall obtain from estate 


owners titles paramount to all equitable 
interests, 
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THE HAWAIIAN JOB. 


However unpopular the Hawaiian 
Treaty may be with the press or the 
country, there is no doubt that it is 
greatly liked at Washington. This is 
not because of any advantages that an- 
nexation will bring to the United States, 
for no one has yet mentioned a single 
one. The President, in his message, 
speaks of it as a “fitting sequel” to a 
“chain of events’—‘no new scheme,” 
and “not a change,” but “a consumma- 
tion’; but he does not point out any 
gain to be derived from it by us. Nor 
does Mr. Sherman, in his report, which 
is wholly occupied with a vindication of 
annexation as contrasted with a recipro- 
city treaty, or what he calls a German 
“Zollverein,” or a “feudal or colonial” 
establishment. The treaty provides for 
the assumption of the public debt of the 
islands to the extent of $4,000,000, but 
this is not a gain to us, for we have a 
debt already. 

Not only do these documents not state 
any advantage which the country is to 
derive from the treaty, but they seem to 
avoid stating even those which have 
been supposed to exist. It is not pointed 
out, for instance, that Hawaii is a “key,” 
or that, in the possession of an enemy, 
these islands would afford a basis of 
attack only 2,000 miles away, so that 
annexation would shut such an enemy 
out from an obvious “coal base,” and 
throw him back for fuel 5,000 miles. 
This argument has always possessed 
great charm for Capt. Mahan and our- 
selves, but evidently it does not weigh 
with the President or Mr. Sherman. 

It is humiliating to have to say it, 
but it is a fact that the chief public 
anxiety about the Hawaiian Treaty is to 
know what and whose job it represents. 
Thaf it stands on its own merits nobody 
pretends. That any such scheme was 
even thought of a month ago, nobody 
alleges. Just consider the situation when 
the Evening Post’s Washington corre- 
spondent first published the fact that a 
treaty was soon to be signed. Hawaii 
expected nothing of the kind. The latest 
Honolulu annexationist papers were in 
the dumps, despairing of being able even 
to retain their reciprocity treaty. Nota 
particle of organized sentiment in favor 
of annexation was in sight in this coun- 
try. McKinley and Sherman were both 
committed against it, as far as words 
can ever commit minds like theirs— 
which, we admit, is not far. The whole 
thing was quiescent and forgotten when, 
suddenly, in a week’s time, a treaty was 
concocted, signed, and sent to the 
Senate. 

Such effects defective come by cause, 
and what was the cause? “An urgent 
political necessity,” telegraphs the 
Washington correspondent of the Tri- 
bune, who had before scouted the idea 
of any treaty being in immediate con- 
templation, The correspondent pretty 





plainly hints at the disgraceful facts. It 
was with great “reluctance” that the 
President sent the treaty to the Senate. 
In fact, the treaty was first sent to him 
by the Senate, in the same way that 


nominations are now sent. The Pre- 


sident has become the clerk of the Se- 
nators. They had told him that the 
whole sugar schedule, and so the whole 
tariff, was imperilled by the Hawaiian 
reciprocity treaty and the complications 
growing out of it, and that an annexa- 
tion treaty would ease matters mightily. 
Accordingly, on his principle of always 
striving to please all, the President or- 
dered the treaty drawn. That this is 
the explanation of the haste is openly 
asserted by Senators Lindsay, White, 
and others. 

The situation appears to have been 
this. The beet-sugar growers had the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty at their 
mercy in the Senate. They offered to 
compromise on a bounty, in addition to 
the high protection they get in the bill, 
but the Senate caucus decided that a 
bounty would not be popular, and there- 
fore would be unfair. “Very well,” said 
the beet-sugar Senators; “then there 
must be no more free sugar from Ha- 
waii.” On the other hand, the House 
wanted to continue the _ reciprocity 
treaty admitting sugar free; there was a 
prospect of a fight over the matter; be- 
sides, it was not seemly to repeal a 
treaty without notice and in that rough- 
and-ready fashion. Then the annexa- 
tion treaty was thought of as a way out. 
The Hawaiians and their friends would 
thankfully drop the reciprocity treaty 
for the thing they were getting so much 
beyond their wildest hopes. And the 
beet-sugar men? Well, it may have 
been thought that they would be taken 
in by the dear old protectionist para- 
dox that imports which wquld be 
damnable from a foreign country are 
beneficent when brought from the same 
country under our flag. Some of the 
beet-sugar Senators may be gulled in 
this way, but we think most of them are 
too hard-headed for that. They will 
have to be. “squared” in some way, 
shown in dollars and cents that there 
is something in it for them “equally as 
good,” or else they will oppose the 
treaty. Whether they have been rea: 
soned with on these lines, whether they 
can be, is one of the mysteries of the 
situation. 

Another mystery is whether the treaty 
is meant to be ratified. May it not be 
all a trick, solely intended to grease the 
wheels of the tariff? It is broadly hint- 
ed that ratification is not expected by 
the President at this session of Con- 
gress. The “urgent political necéssity” 
simply required it to be sent to the Se- 
nate. One equally urgent may next win- 
ter require its withdrawal or its quiet 
strangling. What is clear is that there 
is nothing sincere or settled about this 
treaty. It is not really a treaty, it is a 





political trick; it is meant to help the 
finance committee and the tariff out of 
a tight place. This the President’s 
warmest friends and defenders admit; 
it is a clever political move, that is all, 
so far. Mr. McKinley says that the 
failure. of the treaty of 1893 was “not 
wholly without value,” inasmuch as it 
showed that the republic of Hawaii 
could sustain itself. Might he not be 
equally philosophical if his own treaty 
failed? He would be quite capable of 
defending it on the ground that it was 
well to see if this country really want- 
ed to annex Hawaii, and if it did not, 
certainly he did not. 

But what neither Mr. McKinley nor 
any of his champions can defend is the 
manner in which this treaty was con- 
ceived. It is the prostitution of the na- 
tion’s highest interests to serve a party 
exigency. Nothing like this has ever 
been known. We have had treaties made 
or proposed for curious reasons; but we 
have never had a violent departure from 
a settled national policy seriously urged 
as the best way of getting a contested 
tariff schedule through Congress. Talk 
about the “policy of infamy”! What is 
this new policy? It is at best a policy 
of insincerity, of alarming vacillation, 
of false pretence, of dragging the na- 
tion’s honor recklessly into a wretched 
party intrigue. Is.the trail of sugar 
hereafter to be over our foreign rela- 
tions as well as upon our domestic le- 
gislation? 

This latest surrender of Mr. McKinley 
to the Senate is the most startling fea- 
ture of the situation. We could get on 
with Hawaii, but we cannot get on with 
an Executive who is content to register 
the will of scheming Senators. This is 
something that goes far beyond accept- 
ing senatorial dictation in appointments 
to office. If the Senate can demand an 
Hawaiian treaty to get out of a snarl 
in one schedule, why not a Cubau treaty 
to get out of another? This is simply 
to turn our conduct of foreign affairs 
topsy-turvy. It is to mix up our na- 
tional life and destiny with Dutch stan- 
dards and polariscope tests and beets. 








A MENACE TO TRADE. 


After more than a century of protec- 
tive tariffs the people of the United 
States are asked to accept a measure 
which embodies the most extreme pro- 
tective features ever formally proposed 
in a law. It is not strange to find a 
prevalence of doubt on the reasonable- 
ness of the demands for increased pro- 
tection. If a century of favor still 
leaves the industries in an apparently 
hopeless and helpless condition of in- 
fancy, when will the need of a Govern- 
ment bounty cease? It is a well-recog- 
nized fact that the great industries, such 
as iron and steel, cotton and woollen, 
glass and leather, produce in most lines 
more than is sufficient for the needs of 
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the home market; and that the real 
problem is how to obtain foreign outlets 
for the surplus, not how still further to 
secure or monopolize the home market. 
A tariff is almost useless in opening 
such outlets unless it favors manufac- 
turers by free raw materials; and no 
tariff can widen the home market with- 
out sacrificing interests vastly greater 
than those to be assisted. On the ground 
of reason a high tariff at this juncture 
of industrial development is to be ques- 
tioned closely and critically. 

There would be some excuse for this 
new tariff if the countries of Europe 
had in recent years increased the duties 
in their general customs tariffs, or di- 
rectly discriminated against products of 
the United States in such a way as to 
do injury to the trade in those articles. 
The course of tariff legislation abroad 
does not justify the belief that the ten- 
dency is markedly towards higher pro- 
tective duties. If the amount of revenue 
obtained from the special imports by 
the leading commercial countries be 
compared with the value of those im- 
ports, the true burden of the tariff will 
be seen. Such a comparison shows that 
Germany enforced a tariff that took 6.3 
cents on every dollar in value of mer- 
chandise imported in 1884, and 9.2 cents 
on the dollar imported in 1894. France 
received 7 cents in 1884, and 12.1 cents 
in 1894, on the special imports of the 
respective years. Italy, where the needs 
of Government are so extreme as to 
oblige it to look to every possible 
source of revenue, obtained 12.3 cents 
in 1884 and 18.9 cents in 1894. Even 
Spain, where protectionism is rampant, 
levied a toll of 11.7 cents in 1884 and 
16.7 cents in 1894. In none of these 
instances can it be said that the theory 
of regulating foreign commerce by re- 
strictive or prohibitory duties has been 
applied as far as it has been in the cus- 
toms regulations of the United States, 
for our tariff law of 1884 imposed a toll 
of 28.44 cents on every dollar of mer- 
chandise imported, and in 1894 20.25 
cents—a decrease due to the depressed 
conditions of trade and a very heavy im- 
.port of free goods. Only Russia, a 
Power which appears to wish to break 
away from commercial connections with 
her neighbors, enjoys as high a tariff 
return as the United States obtains, for 
she received 12 cents on the dollar of 
import in 1884, and 20.8 cents on the dol- 
lar in 1893. But Russian policy is not 
one that commends itself for imitation 
by our people. 

A further consideration in connection 
with the customs tariffs of Europe is 
the ability of each country to relieve 
its people of an excessive or a locally 
burdensome tax by commercial treaties. 
The high and at times prohibitive 
duties of the general tariff are lighten- 
ed, or even set aside, by treaty or con- 
vention, and in this way the true weight 
of the system is only generally shown 





by the comparison just made. That 
such a treaty is based upon mutual con- 
cessions does not destroy the force of 
this statement, for no concession of im- 
portance would be made unless some 
really compensating trading privilege 
were obtained. This treaty system, with 
its vital principle of equality in con- 
cession omitted, was introduced in our 
tariff of 1890; but little positive advan- 
tage to our commerce can be traced to 
that experiment, and it was sufficient to 
prove the inexpediency of further at- 
tempts in that line. 

In no one of the European tariffs are 
there to be found duties framed against 
and immediately intended to restrict im- 
ports from the United States. Decrees 
have been issued against hog products 
or meats from the United States, a form 
of protection masquerading as sanitary 
legislation. General duties on agri- 
culturai imports have been levied at the 
demand of the agrarian parties in 
France and Germany, but these duties 
have applied with equal force to wheat, 
corn, or cattle, from every exporting 
country, and could not be interpreted 
as a special attack upon products com- 
ing from the United States. In their re- 
sults these restrictions have not per- 
manently affected exports from the 
United States, and the principal end for 
which they were framed has not been 
attained. 

A different spirit has actuated recent 
tariff legislation in this country. Pro- 
hibitive duties have been framed for 
manufactured articles coming from a 
single country—like the rates on pearl 
buttons, which struck down an impor- 
tant trade with Austria-Hungary. Pro- 
tective duties on agricultural products 
are levied with the avowed object of 
reducing our imports from Canada. The 
cheap woollen and cotton manufactures 
of Germany are held up as the reason 
for very high rates on those imports; 
and Japan complains, in company with 
France, that her low-priced silks will be 
excluded from the markets of the United 
States by the proposed rates in the pend- 
ing bills. At the demand of California 
excessive rates are laid on fruits and 
borax, which will materially affect the 
imports of these articles from Italy, 
and, indeed, will greatly increase the 
cost of the cheap but wholesome fruits 
of the Mediterranean to the poor in our 
Eastern cities. An increased rate of 
duty on lead ore strikes at an important 
article coming in from Mexico and 
Canada, and bringing in millions of dol- 
lars in raw material to be used in the 
mining and smelting operations of the 
West. The proposed duty on hides 
is the last means of encouraging trade 
with the River Plate republics, while 
the duties on wools are a further invita- 
tion to those countries to feel aggrieved. 

All this points to but one outcome. 
Each of these duties enumerated con- 
tains an implied threat, and it will not 








be strange if it be recognized as such 
by the Power whose trade is affected. 
Threats may be met by measures of re- 
taliation, and the export trade of the 
United States is in no position to meet 
such rebuffs, if they shall come. It is 
increasing in degree, and, since the law 
of 1894, it has been gaining in strength 
and solidity through the growing export 
of manufactures. To invite reprisals 
from our best customers is not a de- 
fensible method of maintaining the pre- 
sent volume of trade, or of still further 
developing its amount and differentiat- 
ing its kind. On this ground alone the 
proposed tariff law stands condemned. 








LOCATING ALTRURIA. 


There have been many descriptions of 
ideal commonwealths, some of which 
have been so attractive as to excite 
strong yearnings among mortals weary 
of toil and care and strife. But unfortu- 
nately these ideal communities have all 
suffered under a common difficulty. 
They have been invariably located in 
inaccessible situations or under unreal 
conditions. Plato did not fit his republic 
into any known geographical limits. 
Augustine described a heavenly king- 
dom which in our materialistic age 
arouses only scorn among altruists. 
Harrington wrote of an Oceana; our 
own Donnelly has depicted a new At- 
lantis. Even the practical and prosaic 
Bellamy, whose arrangements for unc- 
tuous comfort and sensual gratification 
seemed almost sufficient to transform a 
heavenly paradise into an earthly one, 
was .so tantalizing as to postpone the 
realization of his scheme to a period 
when no one now living will be alive. 
Among all these prophets there seems 
to have been a perverse unanimity in 
planting their ideal commonwealths 
where no one could get at them for the 
purposes of actual observation and in- 
spection, to say nothing of habitation. 

Mr. Eugene Debs, with characteristic 
sagacity and courage, has resolved to 
put an end to this reproach. Weary of 
his fruitless and disheartening attempts 
to defy the State and national authori- 
ties and to overcome the settled con- 
victions of the majority of his fellow- 
citizens, he has boldly determined to 
locate Altruria, and to call on all sincere 
altruists to join him in actual settle- 
ment of this heretofore undiscovered 
country. He-counts on a million of these 
as contributors; but it is essential to his 
plan that they should become genuine 
colonists. The boundless West, he tells 
us, is sparsely settled and has fabulous 
resources. Land can be procured, and 
the unemployed set to work on codépera- 
tive principles, thus recognizing the bro- 
therhood of man as a fact in nature, 
which “in obedience to natural law will 
form the basis of the new life, from 
which, it is confidently believed, there 
will spring a higher, nobler civilization.” 
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The “boundless West,” however, would 
be open to the objection of indefinite 
boundaries to which we have just re- 
ferred, and several regions have been 
considered with a view to more definite 
location. Utah has its advantages; but 
the associations are not agreeable. It 
was formerly selected by a peculiar peo- 
ple that wished to sever itself from a 
sordid and sceptical world, but the world 
refused to tolerate ita peculiarities, and 
finally compelled it to submit to conven- 
tional rules of morality. California has 
been thought of; but here a most pain- 
ful and unexpected difficulty has been 
encountered. The San Francisco Hz- 
aminer has protested against establish- 
ing Altruria in California. Mr. Debs had, 
perhaps incautiously, stated the altruis- 
tic programme in very definite terms. 
He observed of his movement: 

“After we have colonized the chosen State, 
we should, at the end of a year or two, 
be able to elect a Legislature and State offi- 
cers, call a State constitutional convention, 
and change the organic law of the State in 
such a manner as to permit the use of the 


State funds and give us authority in the trial 
of the theory of State codperation.” 


The Examiner, instead of rejoicing 
over this prospect, took a decidedly plu- 
tocratic view of it. It had heartily sup- 
ported Mr. Debs in his attempts ‘o re- 
volutionize our railway system, but it 
objects to revolutionizing California. 
That State, it complains, has biMions of 
dollars’ worth of accumulated property, 
and “it would be a very serious matter 
to try to change the whole structure of 
society in a State like this.” It accord- 
ingly suggests that Nevada, Wyoming, 
or Idaho should be chosen for Mr. 
Debs’s field of experiment. 

On the whole, Mr. Debs seems to have 
acted wisely in avoiding an evil and 
adulterous generation and turning his 
attention to a community where a ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are already 
favorable to his theories. Tb2 State of 
Washington, he has decide’, offers the 
best advantages, and in that State, 
therefore, Altruria is at last definitely 
and, we trust, permanently located. The 
American Railway Union, as we under- 
stand Mr. Debs, is composed entirely of 
altruists and is to be merged in 
the movement. Ardent hearts, active 
tongues, and minds of various degree 
support it. Mr. Henry D. Lloyd com- 
mends it. The Rev. Myron W. Reed will 
join it; Profs. Parsons of Boston and 
Johnson of Milwaukee; A. S. Edwards, 
editor of the Coming Nation, and promi- 
nent members of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16, are committed 
in its favor. Mr. Howells has not been 
heard from; but it will be surprising if 
he does not hasten to escape from the 
false, mean world in which he-is now 
imprisoned. 

On the other hand, Mr. Edward Bel- 
lamy does not believe in these cries of 
Lo here or Lo there! The kingdom of 
heaven need not be located so far away 
as Washington. In fact, he does not 





believe that those who think the pre- 
sent order of things all wrong have any 
call to get together in one community. 
It seems to him “that they should re- 
main at home and spread the truth 
among their friends and neighbors and 
convert them.” It would be unfair to im- 
pute jealousy of Debs as a motive to 
Bellamy, but his position is certainly in- 
vidious. There is a certain amount of 
truth in the proverb, “Charity begins at 
home,” but every one knows that this 
proverb is the great refuge of those who 
want to evade contributions to foreign 
missions, and, indeed, to benevolent un- 
dertakings in general. Mr. Bellamy 
may, perhaps, be excused for letting the 
Debs contribution-box pass, but he 
ought not to throw cold water on mis- 
sionary impulses. What would this coun- 
try have been but for the Puritan set- 
tlement of New England? How would 
Christianity itself have been diffused 
through the world if Paul had insisted 
on staying in Judea and converting only 
the Jews? Not in Mr. Bcllamy’s spirit 
has any great movement been carried 
to success. 

Nor does Mr. Bellamy do himself jus- 
tice in suggesting the sordid pecuniary 
calculations which are attributed to him 
by a New York Herald reporter. “How,” 
he asks, “is Mr. Debs to move 100,000 
men? Who is to support them while 
they are getting the settlement ready for 
the start towards the system which is 
desired?” 


“The railroads are not in favor of changed 
conditions, and so no help can be expected 
of them in transporting the men. Full fares 
will have to be paid, and, unless a man can 
draw a check for five or six millions, he can- 
not very well send a hundred thousand men 
to Utah or Washington. The railroads are 
satisfied with the present conditions, or pre- 
fer them to conditions which would reduce 
their gains and power.” 


We venture to contradict Me. Bellamy 
on these points. The railroads, we can 
assure him, are very much in favor ofr 
changed conditions. Mr. Debs and 
his Railway Union cost them in 1894 a 
much larger sum than would be required 
to transport the whole crowd to Wash- 
ington, and if they could be permanent- 
ly removed there, railroad officers woulda 
generally rejoice. They would not issue 
return tickets; but they would reduce 
the fare one way to a merely nominal 
figure. ; 

We must look below the surface to 
discover the cause of these insidious at- 
tempts to prevent the success of the 
Debs colony. Nor do we need to look 
far, for Mr. Debs has unwittingly dis- 
closed it. He has declared that the 
free-silver movement has spent its 
force, and that the “Social Democracy” 
will “cut into the free-silver ranks and 
leave that party practically powerless 
for the future. The principle of free 
silver is along the lines of Socialism. 
A large proportion of the vote for 
Bryan in the last campaign came from 
Socialists. They voted for him because 











he came nearest to representing their 
views.” It is easy to see that such 
statements, the truth of which is un- 
deniable, are extremely disadvantageous 
to the cause of bimetallism. If the 
American people come to understand 
what Mr. Debs is now explaining to 
them, the future of free silver will look 
dark. We may be prepared, therefore, 
to find the owners of silver mines doing 
whatever is in their power to discredit 
Debs and to discourage his movement. 
We do not underrate their abilities or 
their malignity; but we shall try to 
secure fair play for those whom they 
attack, and we shall certainly do what 
we can to establish the proposition that 
frée silver coinage and communism are 
very much the same thing. 








THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. 


Nothing in the political and social his- 
tory of the nineteenth century has at- 
tracted more attention than the con- 
tinually increasing prosperity and growth 
of England during the long reign of 
Queen Victoria. The triumphs of a race 
which from small beginnings has spread 
over the earth, planting its language 
and institutions in new continents, and 
bringing peace and orderly government 
to the oldest civilizations in the world, 
have seemed to be summed up in the 
glories of the Victorian period, marked 
by common consent, even before it is 
finished, as a page of history beside 
which some of the greatest epochs of the 
past begin to seem dull. 

This is evidently not due merely to the 
effect on the imagination of a sudden ex- 
pansion of political power and influence. 
All must feel that there is something 
different in kind between the achieve- 
ments of this epoch and any that have 
preceded it; something more full of 
meaning than can be found in the most 
memorable reigns of the past. Indeed, 
if we conjure up the shades of Victoria’s 
greatest predecessors the world over, 
of Elizabeth, of Louis XIV., of Charles 
V., of the Great Charles, or of the Con- 
queror from whom she claims descent, 
we cannot but feel that even they would 
be filled with amazement could they be- 
hold an empire wider than any they 
could ever hope to found, vested in 
a Queen whose dominion has been less 
the fruit of force than of natural laws, 
and whose main hold upon her subjects 
is the fact that her flag and crown are 
to them the symbols of their freedom. 
If any of the great rulers of the past 
were told that the mighty politicel ma- 
chinery of which she is the titular head 
had long since ceased to be what he 
would have recognized as regal, and had 
been voluntarily placed under the con- 
trol of the nation governed by her, so 
that her monarchy itself had come to 
exist by democratic sufferance, he would 
not believe, for he would not be able to 
understand it. 
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It is commonly said that what makes 
this period so different from any which 
has preceded it is the fact that the ex- 
pansion of England has been accom- 
plished by a people, and has not been 
the work of Government. No doubt the 
English Government has followed, not 
preceded, its merchants and traders and 
colonists; but this has been true in all 
periods. It was true in the time of the 
Stuarts, when the American colonies 
were planted and throve upon neglect; 
it was true in the time of George IIL., 
when the colonies on this continent were 
lost, and traders in the East laid the 
foundations of another empire in India; 
it was true even of the remote period 
when England itself was overrun by the 
invaders who took the place of the 
Romans. The Jutes and Angles and 
Saxons were communities of adventur- 
ers on their own account, not the agents 
of conquering governments. 

But it seems to us that far too much 
has been made of this fact. Nothing 
is more certain than that although 
trade and commerce and adventure may 
go in advance of government, there can 
be no permanent security or civilization 
unless good government follows them, 
and Victoria’s reign has been mainly 
marked, except in the case of Australia, 
by the ease and success With which the 
protection of the Government has been 
extended over vast foreign, remote popu- 
lations. By this means the Indian Em- 
pire has taken the place of a stock com- 
pany, by this means a handful of Eng- 
lish officers and civilians manage the 
whole government of Egypt. 

It must not be overlooked that, in the 
same Victorian epoch, other countries, 
alien in religion, language, and customs, 
have also made mighty strides. The 
world has not stood still to watch 
Anglo-Saxon progress. The great Slay 
despotism spreads with an equally ir- 
resistible force to the confines of the 
earth; the Prussia of Frederick the 
Great has become the powerful German 
Empire of to-day. Some part, at least, 
of the force which has led to the won- 
derful expansion of England is common 
to all civilized nations of our period, 
and is driving on the whole human 
race at once towards goals which a cen- 
tury ago did not seem within hnman 
reach. When we pause, then, in the 
midst of this jubilation of a great 
people, and cast our glance back to the 
coronation of the young Queen, in 1837, 
and ask ourselves what is the secret of 
the change which has taken place, 
and which has transformed the lit- 


tle England of that day into the 


mighty empire of our own, we must 
not fall into the error of imagining that 
the advance has been that of England 
or the English race alone. Steam and 
electricity and railroads and telegraphs 
and telephones, and the wonderful mul- 
tiplication of force which enables 
one man to do the work of a hundred, 








and has made what were once the 
luxuries of the rich the necessities and 
conveniences of the poor—these are 
great marvels, but they would probably 
have come had the English name never 
been heard of. 

But, allowing for all this, something 
has happened in the last sixty years 
which severs England itself sharply and 
distinctly from the England of the past. 
In 1837 no one could have dreamed what 
was in store for the country. There was 
nothing in the reign of the two last 
Georges, nor in that of William IV., to 
make people particularly hopeful of the 
future. Prolonged wars had heaped up 
an. enormous debt, and cost the country 
its most valuable foreign possessions; 
Canada and Ireland were both ready to 
revolt, Chartism was on the point of 
breaking out, and serious plots against 
monarchy were hatching all over the 
world; the reform of Parliament had 
been carried by almost revolutionary 
means, and a barbarous economical sys- 
tem seemed fastened upon the country 
in perpetuity. There was nothing in 
the situation of affairs to make any one 
confident of what the future was to 
bring forth. 

The forces which changed the scene 
and have made the England of to-day 
have been generally treated as primari- 
ly those of freedom; but it is gradually 
becoming more and more clear that this 
is only a partial description of them. 
Freedom of the individual and freedom 
in government describes a great part of 
the change, but not the whole. It was 
freedom which abolished the corn laws, 
and struck the shackles off trade, and 
opened the door of political rights to all 
religions; it was freedom which appeas- 
ed the demands of the Chartists, and it 
was freedom which changed the civil 
service from a hot-bed of privilege into 
a career open to all. Freedom made of 
suffrage a common right, and freedom 
made England in a time of oppression 
the asylum of the world, where tyrants 
and those who conspired against them 
learned for the first time that liberty 
meant equality of right. Freedom struck 
all privileges out of the laws, abolished 
the Irish Church, made Irish tenant- 
right secure, and brought the corrupt 
system of purchase in the army to an 
end. So it is that the expansion of Eng- 
land has come to mean the expansion of 
freedom. Whenever the English flag has 
floated over newterritory, there has gone 
with it for the first time in the history of 
conquering Powers the equal right of 
man, of whatever nation, sect, or color, 
to use the energies and capacities given 
him by nature for his own good, free 
from interference or fear. Thus the poli- 
ty which had been dreamed of and suf- 
fered for by the martyrs of liberty in 
the past has been actually introduced 
into the laws and customs of the most 
powerful race of our day, and England, 
in making the world free of her own 





privileges, has reaped the reward which 
had been denied to the selfishness of 
her predecessors. Where freedom has 
done so much, it is no wonder that there 
was a time when it came to be believed 
in as a sort of substitute for govern- 
ment, a panacea for evil itself. 

But freedom is not all. There is 
something else in the progress of Eng- 
land in this century of which we are 
conscious, something that we do not 
perhaps always like to acknowledge, but 
which, notwithstanding our own mil- 
lions and our own wealth, we may well 
envy her. There is no word for it in the 
dictionaries, it is not celebrated on 
tombstones or in biographies, but it is a 
quality without which no nation or in- 
dividual has ever made any stable pro- 
gress in the history of the world—per- 
haps we should say an assemblage of 
qualities which may be more easily 
traced in the effects they produce than 
named. In this century for the first time 
a great Power, comparable at its height 
only to that of Rome, has come upon 
the scene, which has known how, in 
every department of government, to se- 
lect the best man for the work. The 
English judge, the English parliament- 
ary leader and minister, the English 
consul, ambassador, civil servant, and 
military and naval officer, form a body 
of public men such as hardly any other 
country possesses, and certainly such as 
England never possessed before. Not 
merely is there no corruption among 
them, but they form a natural classe 
dirigeante—they are as nearly as may be 
the picked men of the country. In other 
words, the English public service draws 
to itself the character and intelligence 
of the whole country, and those who 
govern are in a larger measure than 
anywhere else in the world those who 
ought to govern. 

Hence when the foreign critic is ask- 
ed to single out the gift that the Vic- 
torian reign has made to its subjects, 
he inevitably comes to the commonplace 
conclusion that it is good government-— 
good government proved, not merely by 
great revenues, or great territory, or 
teeming populations, but by the de- 
crease of crime, by a lighter burden of 
taxation, by laws bearing equally upon 
rich and poor, by debt discharged, by 
the increase of the poor man’s savings, 
by the decline in pauperism, by wide- 
spread thrift and enlightenment, by the 
fact that wherever the English flag goes 
it carries freedom, not merely for the 
Englishman, but for man. 

Between the beneficent work done by 
England and that done by the United 
States, we should not think of drawing 
any comparison. That free ideas have 
in this century triumphed in England 
is greatly due to the example of the 
United States. It was the loss of her 
‘American colonies which awoke Eng- 
land to the sense of the dangers with 
which absolutism had surrounded her; 
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it was the example of Washington, 
Franklin, and Hamilton that taught 
their former countrymen that a new era 
was opening. It was the welcome given 
by America to populations like that of 
Ireland under more equal laws and 
brighter skies which made it possible 
for the Old World to recover itself and 
take a new lease of a freer and better 
life; it was the successful struggle of 
the United States to maintain itself as 
a neutral and peaceful state that showed 
that war is not a necessity of states; 
it was the United States which first in- 
corporated in the jurisprudence of the 
world the rule that one of a man’s na- 
tural rights is that of choosing the gov- 
ernment under which he will live. But 
for the violent separation of the United 
States and the foundation of the Ame- 
rican republic, the date of England's 
conversion to liberal ideas must have 
been greatly retarded. At all events, it 
is impossible for us to consider the suc- 
cesses and glories of our branch of the 
race except in connection with those of 
which it forms a part. As Americans, we 
claim a share in the expansion of 
England. 

Until comparatively modern times, the 
history of government was the history 
of cruelty, rapacity, corruption, and op- 
pression. It was the enthusiasts of the 
last century who first conceived the 
idea that government might become at 
once the director and the beneficent ser- 
vant of man, thai, retaining its ancient 
powers, its control of the individual 
might be exercised only for his own and 
the common good. For this scheme of 
government it was necessary, not, as 
was supposed in the last century, that 
we should have a new heaven and a new 
earth, but that the notion of privilege 
should be replaced by that of a trust, 
and that improvement should be sought 
through the enlightened discharge of 
duty, and not through aggression. The 
example of England shows that here- 
after this view of government is the 
only one for those who do not wish to 
fall back into the night of despotism 
and decay. Whenever England has fol- 
lowed this path, prosperity and power 
have attended her; whenever she has 
relapsed into the old system, as has 
been more than once the case in foreign 
affairs, the result has been disaster and 
humiliation. And so it will be for us. 
The destinies of the two countries are 
bound together by the strongest ties 
which nature can forge. 


CRIME AND MISERY. 


ITALY, May 31, 1897. 

It is sad to realize that, after five and 
thirty years of national life, these two 
words sum up the history of Italy; yet such 
is the truth, and as yet there are very few 
signs of such radical reforms as alone could 
lead to the abatement of misery and the 
consequent diminution of crime. Yesterday 
Pietro Acciarito, who attempted the life of 








King Humbert on the 15th of April last, 
was condemned to the galleys for life—ten 
years of strict cell confinement, the remain- 
der of hard labor in common, in some sea- 
girt fortress, Nisida, Procida, or St. Ste- 
phen’s, set apart for those criminals who, 
before the abolition of capital punishment, 
would have paid for their crimes with their 
lives. The sentence is strictly legal; the 
trial was conducted with extraordinary ce- 
lerity for Italy, as the mad attempt was 
made on the 15th of April and the trial oc- 
cupied only two short sittings. 

It is an appalling fact that nothing, since 
the old Princes were dethroned, has been 
done to extirpate the deep-rooted habits and 
usages of crime, which can be traced back 
for ages in the same places and in the same 
families. Artema, where Acciarito was born, 
was called Montefortino up to 1870, when 
tne inhabitants changed its name, hoping 
to cause its evil fame to be forgotten. As 
far back as 1557, Pope Paul IV., after sum- 
ming up the crimes committed by the in- 
habitants of the little fortified town in the 
province of Velletri, issued an edict order- 
ing the place to be razed to the ground; 
“the rebels, enemies of the Church, assas- 
sins of the papal soldiery, thieves, bri- 
gands, and murderers, to be put to the 
sword, their property sequestrated, all sur- 
rounding inhabitants forbidden to give them 
refuge and allowed to kill any that es- 
cape.” But it must be presumed that the 
criminals were too cunning or too powerful, 
as, throughout the following centuries, the 
place was noted for the most atrocious 
crimes. Between 1852 and 1868, monster 
trials were the order of the day, and a sen- 
tence of 1872 runs, ‘‘In the region of Monte- 
fortino, in the province of Velletri, the 
classic land of crime, where vengeance is 
the barbarous delight of the inhabitants, 
crime has increased to a frightful extent 
during the last twenty years; whole fami- 
lies have been exterminated, and at mid- 
day incendiary fires are common. No one 
will bear witness against the accused, and 
the names of the same families occur in 
successive trials.’”” Between 1870 and 1883 
four monster trials were heki without the 
condemnation of any of the arrested. The 
homicides in those years amounted to sixty- 
one per annum; other crimes—burglary, 
brigandage, blackmailing, extortion, pillage, 
rapine, etc.—to 211 cases; so that the crimes 
committed in this little town were respec- 
tively five, six, and seven times those of 
all Italy, taking the percentage of the other 
provinces. During one of the trials a prison- 
er said to the judge: “Why should I have 
invited N—— to assist me in a burglary? 
Does not your Excellency know that I, with 
Mastrangelo Francesco and my two broth- 
ers, am capable of strangling an entire vil- 
lage?”’ The extraordinary mixture of crime 
and superstition was never so clearly de- 
lineated. Pompilia Zambeccari had ‘‘vowed 
a golden chalice to the Virgin if she should 
succeed in poisoning her husband’’! 

In this town, which, in changing its name, 
bas not changed its skin, Pietro Acciarito 
was born and bred—there, where neither the 
Governmefitt, nor the Church, nor private so- 
cieties, nor individuals had attempted to 
purify the atmosphere by the removal of 
the most notorious criminals, or by edu- 
cating the portion of the populace as yet un- 
scathed. It seems as though neither the 
Government, nor the magistrates, nor the 
local police dared to tackle these phenome- 





nal criminals. As a boy and youth, Pietro 
Acciarito seems to have borne an exception- 
ally good character. Schoolmasters and the 
masters under whom he worked say that he 
was diligent, docile, exact until three years 
ago, when he was brought to the point of 
death by typhus fever; he seems never to 
have been himself since. He took up with 
anarchical doctrines, and ceased to give sat- 
isfaction to his employers. His family is 
respectable; he had ‘‘kept company” with a 
woman whom he intended to marry, but his 
affairs went badly, he sold his tools, and told 
his father that he meant to “do for some 
pezzo grosso,” some high dignitary. The 
father, alarmed, reported his speech to the 
police, who were too much occupied to take 
notice of the denunciation. The King, who 
is really loved and esteemed in Italy, was 
driving in an open landau, the supposed pro- 
tective representative of the police a long 
way behind, when Acciarito approached the 
carriage, and aimed, his blow with a very 
deadly dagger. The King caught his hand, 
standing up, and the would-be assassin fell, 
rose, threw away his dagger, and was arrest- 
ed by the carbineers, summoned by a boycy- 
clist, who was just behind the royal car- 
riage. The King was quite cool throughout, 
observing that such things “are the per- 
quisites of the trade.” Acciarito maintained 
from the first that he had no accomplices, 
and that he had decided to kill the King so 
as to compel the nation to consider the 
misery of the people, “to set to work for 
their own safety to find a remedy for the 
gaunt misery flaunted by shameless luxury.” 
Throughout his imprisonment he has never 
changed his tune, never affected madness, 
has denied all plot or accomplices. When 
his sentence was pronounced, he said: “It 
is my turn to-day; to-morrow the Bour- 
geois Government will have theirs. Viva 
the social revolution! Viva anarchy!” 

The police, severely called to account by 
public opinion and by ‘‘their superiors’’ for 
their neglect of the father’s warning, moved 
earth and hell to find out a plot and to 
prove that the anarchists are at their old 
tricks again. They arrested numbers of 
young men, against whom no shadow of an 
accusation was brought—this especially on 
the eve of the lst of May, which date is 
still kept more or less as the workingman’s 
festival. Among these was a young fellow 
named Frezza, well spoken of by his em- 
ployers and fellow-workmen, married, and 
never arrested before, save as a ‘‘precau- 
tionary measure’ on a former Ist of 
May, when he had been brutally used by 
one of the jailers, who was duly punished, 
and who treasured up his vengeance. On 
the 3d of May Frezza was found dead in 
his cell. A story of suicide was trumped up; 
then a verdict of death from heart disease 
was brought in. But his distracted wife 
made it known that his clothes, about which 
he was extremely particular, were torn to 
rags, that his eye was knocked out, while 
a fellow-prisoner who had been released a 
few hours before his death, bore witness 
that he had left Frezza in good spirits, and 
that he had sent a message to his wife ask- 
ing a change of linen. Finally, the Govern- 
ment ordered a posthumous examination by 
three of the most celebrated surgeons of 
Rome, among them Senator Durant. Their 
unanimous verdict tells against the pos- 
sibility of suicide. All Frezza’s ribs were 
broken, the spine broken in two places, 
eight wounds on the head, one on the eye, 
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and under the chin—wounds impossible for 
the man to have inflicted on himself, or to 
have been come by if the prisoner had, as 
was asserted, thrown himself from an upper 
balcony of the prison; a thing impossible 
in itself, as he was confined on the ground 
floor. Several women also detained there 
have declared that they heard cries of 
“Help, help! they are murdering me.’’ Nu- 
merous arrests of the police have been made, 
and the preliminary investigation of the 
case is going on. The public indignation has 
been aroused to such a pitch that the Pre- 
mier, who puts down all socialistic, republi- 
can, and political meetings with a high 
hand, was compelled tu allow a popular 
demonstration of ‘‘commiseration’’ for the 
victim to take place, and more than 20,000 
people, bearing wreaths in silent procession, 
went to Campo Verano, where Frezza’s 
mangled remains have been interred, while 
a subscription for the widow has reached 
a fair sum for Italy. 

The disorganized condition of authority in 
Italy may be seen by the latest statistics of 
crime furnished to the Senate during the 
April discussion of the new bill for regulat- 
ing the iniquitous system of enforced domi- 
cile (domicilio coatto). Taking the years 
1890-’4, among the crimes denounced for 
every 100,000 souls we find (1) ‘‘crimes com- 
mitted by the populace against the securi- 
ty of the state,’’ and (2) crimes committed 
by public officials; the second surpass the 
first by thirteen to one. Guardians of the 
law and law-breakers have become syno- 
nyms. When we come to judicial statis- 
tics, Senator Costa, now Minister of Grace 
and Justice, while expounding the awful 
state of the common prisons, where men and 
women arrested simply on suspicion, or on 
trial, or condemned, are huddled together 
day and night, he goes on to prove that 
three-fourths of the condemned criminals do 
not undergo their sentences in the way pre- 
scribed by law. At the close of 1895 there 
were 4,383 individuals in the various islands, 
sent there without judge or jury, at the good 
pleasure of the authorities; of these, 3,233 
were released during 1896; 2,825 still remain 
there. The House is now debating in com- 
mittee the new law passed by the Senate, 
but total abolition of the system is the only 
remedy. Police reform, prison reform, and 


a reform of the system of procedure must 
be carried out before Italy can hope to wash 


out the stain of holding the “primacy of 


crime in Europe.”” But these reforins alone |. 


will not suffice. Hunger is an evil counsel- 
lor, and, as Senator Villari affirmed, “‘the 
men who have governed Italy for thirty 
years have driven the people to the delirium 
of hunger.’’ Now that the yawning abyss 
of African expenditure is closing up, it is 
possible that some funds may be found to 
free the masses from their intolerable bur- 
dens; say, from the tax on salt, which costs 
40 centimes per kilo, on bread 7 lire per 
quintal, and from some of the octroi taxes 
on the common necessaries of life. Good 
work has been done in Sicily by the royal 
commissary during his one year’s experi- 
ment, and the people there are so crushed, 
so thankful for small mercies, that the re- 
form of the truck system, the transfer ot 
some of the city taxes from the “have- 
nots” to the ‘“‘haves’—from the poor man’s 
donkey to the rich man’s carriage and pair 
—have been gratefully accepted as an in- 
stalment. During the late elections the So- 


¢cialists were nowhere, and their papers con- 





| ish Government. 


fess that the wind has been taken out of 
their sails. 


which the readers of the Nation are familiar, 
is recommencing. Again in Parliament Bo- 
vio has raised the cry, ““What has become of 
the patrimony of the poor?’ The annual 
income of charitable institutions amounts to 
one hundred and thirty-five millions; of 


! 


| 


moribund. How is it that Turkey has now 


| risen again to the position of a great Power, 
And now, as I write, an agitation, with | 


these, eleven millions belong to the city of | 


Naples alone, yet 35,000 poor, roofless, and 
in rags, starve in the streets, while a re- 


cent inquiry made by the provincial coun- | 


cil proves that out of 856 infants sheltered 
in the foundling hospital of the Santissima 
Annunciata, only 3 survived in 1895. This 
sensational announcement has once more 
electrified the country; but the story is as 
old as the ill-famed hospital itself. The 


funds which ought to serve for putting the | 


infants abandoned by their unfortunate 
mothers out to nurse, are swallowed up by 
the fisco, the cult expenses by careless and 
dishonest managers. The poor mites, there- 
fore, are huddled together, two or three in 
a crib, with one wet-nurse, often diseased, 
for each two, three, or even four infants. 
Hence the inevitable mortality, which has 
ranged throughout centuries from 30 to 95 
per cent. This time possibly the question 
will be thoroughly sifted, and it will be 
found that the solution lies in the fact that 
the law of 1889 (fully detailed in the Na- 
tion of February 20, 1890) has never been 
applied at all, that the reforms enjoined 
have not been carried out, that accounts 
have not been rendered, that the institutions 
have not been inspected. And what is true 
of the Foundling Hospital of Naples holds 
good for nearly all the other charitable in- 
stitutions administered there by the State, 
the province, or the commune. Hope dies 
hard, and we still hope to report on the be- 
ginning of a new system for the alleviation 
of misery which alone can lead to the di- 
minution of crime. 6. Wao 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE 
PORTE. 


PaRIs, June 4, 1897. 


It is certainly one of the most remarkable 
facts of our time to see, at the end of our 
nineteenth century, a revival of the Ottoman 
Empire, which threatens to be followed by a 
general revival of Islam. What have we 
not heard about the Sick Man, since the 
days of the Emperor Nicholas and of the 
Crimean war? We saw the European part 
of the Ottoman Empire tumbling to pieces, 
and the pieces detaching themselves one by 
one; the two principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia becoming the kingdomof Rumania; 
Bosnia and Herzegovina falling under the 
sway of Austria; Montenegro assuming a 
compléte independence; Bulgaria rising to 
the dignity of a real state, and having but 
a@ nominal tie of vassalage to the Porte; 
Eastern Rumelia falling under the sphere 
of influence of Bulgaria. It seemed as if 
the tide of freedom were surrounding Tur- 
key on all sides, and constantly advancing. 
The Treaty of Berlin added Thessaly to the 
kingdom of Greece. 

It may be said that, a few months ago 
there was on the surface of the globe no 
government more despised than the Turk- 
The horrible massacres 


| of the Armenians in Asia Minor and in Con- 
stantinople seemed like the convulsions of a | nity of his behavior under the most trying 








and that her diplomacy baffles the diplomacy 
of all the Powers of Europe? “Divide et 
impera.’"” The Porte has always excelled 
in the art of profiting by the secret or open 
divisions of the European Christian Powers. 
It knew from the beginning that the so- 
called concert of the Powers, which hinder- 
ed the independence of Crete and the an- 
nexation of this island to Greece, was not a 
harmonious concert, that, though it might 
prepare and send common notes and de- 
clarations, it followed very different aims 
under cover of the preservation of the peace 
of Europe and the localization of the war 
between Greece and Turkey. 

We must look for the cause of the pre- 
sent situation to the conclusion of the 
Franco-Russian alliance. It is idle to dis- 
pute about the exact signification and cha- 
racter of this so-called alliance; the French 
are inclined to set too much value on it, 
the Russians are. inclined to do the con- 
trary and to minimize its importance; but 
the demonstrations which have taken place 
for several years, the assurances of friend- 
ship, and lately the visit of the Tsar to 
Paris, have created what we may call an 
atmosphere, in which both nations seem to 
be pleased to live, an atmosphere of mu- 
tual confidence, of increased security, of 
hopefulness. It has been repeated to sa- 
tiety in the official speeches of our public 
men that France, after years of isolation, 
has been fortunate enough to find a friend, 
that she can now raise her head again, that 
she has, thanks to the generous sympathy 
of Russia, been able to resume in the Euro- 
pean concert the place which is due to her. 
The leaders of German opinion were cer- 
tainly alarmed from the first, and descried 
a real danger in the new relations be- 
tween France and Russia. They first saw 
with concern Russia withdrawing herself 
by degrees, after the Treaty of Berlin, from 
what was long called the alliance of the 
three Emperors. The interchange of visits 
between the rulers of Germany, of Austria, 
of Russia, became less frequent, the visits 
less cordial. The late Tsar was a man of 
few words, very reticent, very prudent; it 
was in the last years of his reign that the 
Franco-Russian alliance was prepared and 
became a solid and important political fac- 
tor. By degrees it became apparent to all 
that the political constellations of Huro- 
pean politics were changed; on one side 
there still remained the Triple Alliance, but 
on the other side there was the Dual Alli- 
ance of Russia and France. This last al- 
liance might become a formidable danger to 
Germany if there should be on the throne of 
Russia a bold and ambitious ruler, deter- 
mined to use the united forces of his own 
empire and the renewed forces of France. 

The force of the Dual Alliance was not 
undervalued in Germany. Threatened on 
both sides, she had to make new efforts to 
increase her armaments. She could not but 
discern a menace to the Triple Alliance. Aus- 
tria, forgetting Sadowa, had entered in- 
to this alliance with the greatest sincerity, 
remembering only her historical mission in 
the valley of the Danube, and consoling her- 
self for the loss of her preponderance in 
Germany with the increase of her security 
in Hungary and in her Slavic provinces. 
It was felt, however, in Germany that the 
popularity of the present Emperor, the dig- 
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circumstances, had much to do with the pre- 
sent state of the Empire, that the perturb- 
ing elements, almost disarmed for the pre- 
sent, had not disarmed for ever; that the 
present truce would come to an end at the 
death of the Emperor, and that, in conse- 
quence, a cloud of uncertainty rested upon 
the future action of the Austrian Empire. 

As for Italy, it was obvious that the al- 
liance into which she had entered was -be- 
coming a heavy burden to her; the increase 
of her armaments had been too rapi¢ ‘or her 
financial resources. The Italians were ask- 
ing themselves what part they were ex- 
pected to play in the contingency of new 
European complications, what would be their 
gain. Their unity was an accomplished fact; 
they had been much dissatisfied by the con- 
quest of Tunis by France, and looked with 
envy on the site of ancient Carthage; they 
saw France creating a vast port at Bizerte; 
they tried to take their part of the African 
spoils, but their campaign in Abyssinia 
proved a series of disasters, and, with their 
usual good sense, they effected a retreat and 
gave up a task which they found impossible 
to perform. The promoters of the Triple 
Alliance had represented France as ready to 
reéstablish the temporal power of the Pa- 
pacy, and for a time, under the government 
of Marshal MacMahon, when there was some 
chance of a monarchical restoration in 
France, this argument had much weight 
with tie Italian people; but the French Re- 
public, having now twenty-seven years of 
existence, has shown no disposition to make 
a crusade for the temporal power; she has 
remained faithful to the Concordat, but has 
assumed a more and more anti-clerical cha- 
racter. For all these reasons, the bonds of 
the Triple Alliance have loosened in Italy 
to a certain extent; the desire of the nation 
is clearly that the alliance should never 
be put practically to the test, and should re- 
main a dead letter. 

For,several years Germany has been look- 
ing for additional forces and virtual alli- 
ances against a combination of the Rus- 
sian and French forces. It may be safely 
affirmed that the Congress of serlin re- 
vealed to her the possibility of using Turkey 
against Russia in certain eventualities. 
Despised as was the Porte in the eyes of the 
civilized world, it had at all times been a 
factor in European politics. German officers 
were sent to Constantinople, and taught 
the Turks the art of modern war, the mode 
of rapid mobilization. For such mobilization 
railways were necessary; the Sultan, with the 
help of a committee of officers of the staff, 
drew the network of strategic lines in Bu- 
ropean Turkey, in Asia Minor; not a single 
line was conceded or approved before an in- 
spection by these officers of the staff, and 
every provision was made for the rapid 
transport of troops to certain strategical 


centres. Some of the concessions were given 


to German companies. 


as an almost boundless recruiting ground; 


and all military authorities agree in saying | 


that the Turkish soldier, for endurance, dis- 
cipline, and courage, has no superior. The 
soldier of the Commander of the Faithful 
fights for an idea; he is always ready, he has 
made the sacrifice of his life, he only needs 
good officers. These good officers can now 
easily be found-—strategists of the school of 
Moltke, who know how to make rapid con- 
centrations; tacticians, also, who know how 
to Maneuvre op the battle-field, Guns and 








is substantially the platform adopted by the 
The Ottoman Empire may be considered | 7 . . 








arms can be found at Essen and in all the 
manufactories of Germany. Money, that 
sinew of war, as Napoleon said, can be sent 
from Berlin if it is not found in Paris and 
London; for money has no conscience, nor 
opinions, and only demands as high an in- 
terest as possible. 

This is the moral of the late unfortunate 
war between Greece and Turkey; Germany, 
which kept at first in the background, wait- 
ing till the struggle began, came to the front 
as the supporter of Turkey and of the abso- 
lute integrity of the Ottoman Empire. It 
wished to assume the position of the best 
friend, the saviour of the Padishah. Is it 
likely that this policy was inspired only by 
respect for existing treaties? Has Germany 
not been paid already for her services? Has 
not some agreement, some military conven- 
tion, been already signed, placing the Turk- 
ish army at the disposition of Germany, in 
the eventuality of an offensive movement of 
the Dual Alliance? Without breaking the 
bones of a single Pomeranian soldier, with- 
out spending a single mark, the German 
Emperor may be said to have, by unmerciful 
behavior towards Greece and his uncondi- 
tional support of Abdul-Hamid, added an 
army of three or four hundred thousand 
men to his own army. He can now look 
more quietly round him; he has placed a 
rampart, and a formidable one, between his 
empire and Russia; he can defy the Dual 
Alliance, and, adding irony to his confidence, 
show an excess of courtesy not only at St. 
Petersburg but also in Paris. 

You will now see European capital flowing 
to Constantinople, railways built in Asia 
and joining the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf; the tide of material civilization flow- 
ing in new directions. But railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, and so on are only one— 
the material—side of civilization. Will any- 
thing ever change the spirit of Islam—the 
spirit which caused the massacres of the Ar- 
menians, so quickly forgotten, alas! by a 
materialized Europe? 


Correspondence. 
THE Nuw PARTY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I too have read with interest your 
editorial and the correspondence in the Na- 





tion relative to the present conditions and 
needs as to political parties. The query pro- 
pounded by your correspondent ‘‘H. D. C.” | 
calls for an answer from the thinking pub- 
lic. I would suggest that a national con- 
vention in September is not that answer. We 
must build from the bottom. Local organi- 
zation is what is first needed, and it is just 
such men as your correspondent of June 
5 that must effect that organization. 

Your correspondent’s outline of a platform 


Indianapolis convention. I believe that on 
this platform, and under the name ‘Na- 
tional Democrats,’’ the new party can best 
be organized. At present the immediate duty 
of the individual is, to do everything in his 
power to prepare his own locality to respond 
to the next call of the Democrats of Indi- 
anapolis to a national convention. 

Respectfully yours, 

Lioyp C. WHITMAN. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 14, 1897. 











Notes. 


Mr. Wilfrid A. Stearns, 


7% Whitehall 
Street, Atlanta, Ga., has at last printed 
one hundred copies of a work designed to 
be published two years ago, under the title 
‘Penikese: A Reminiscence, by One of Its 


Pupils.’ He offers it unbound, in sheets of 
about 100 pages, preferably to old teach- 
ers and pupils of Agassiz’s famous seaside 
school, at three dollars a copy. 

One hundred copies only of J. Herbert 
Slater’s ‘Sales Prices of 1896’ have been se- 
cured for the American market by Francis 
P. Harper, 17 East Sixteenth Street. The 
sales recorded are of objects other than 
books—autographs, manuscripts, pictures, 
engravings, coins, enamels, pottery, porce- 
lains, etc. 

The A. D. F. Randolph Co. have nearly 
ready ‘The Crime of Christendom: or, The 
Eastern Question down to the Present 
Crisis,’ by D. S. Gregory, D.D. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a ‘History of 
American Book Clubs;’ the ‘American Book- 
Prices Current,’ for 1897; ‘The New England 
Primer,’ edited by Paul Leicester Ford; and 
a new and uniform edition of the works of 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

A series of standard novels, in duodecimo 
form, will be undertaken by George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, under the title, ‘One Hun- 
dred Immortals.” 

Ginn & Co. publish directly ‘Science of 
Discourse,’ by Arnold Tompkins, Professor 
of Pedagogy in the University of Illinois. 

Two more of the Cromwell volumes in the 
“Centenary Edition’? of Carlyle have just 
appeared (Scribners). These beautiful books 
have portrait plates of Fairfax, Milton, 
Sandwich, Blake, Lesley, and Cromwell’s 
mother, whose resemblance to her son is 
unmistakable. The same publishers add 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ in two volumes to Mr. 
Lang’s “Gadshill Edition’’ of Dickens, on 
which we have already descanted. The 
illustrations are Phiz’s. 

After four years, there has still seemed to 
be a demand for Mr. W. J. Hardy’s ‘Book 
Plates,’ of which we have accordingly a 
second edition (London: Kegan Paul; New 
York: Scribners). There is at least one, 
and a charming, addition to the well-chosen 
examples of book-piates, namely, that of 
Mr. Everard Green, F.S.“A., Rouge Dragon, 


| and some corrections and expansions (as in 
| the chapter on America) enhance the value 


of the letterpress, in which Mr. Hardy 
stimulates, not a passion for album-making, 
with its necessary despoilment of books, but 
a study and enjoyment of book-plates in 
their places. Mr. Hardy thinks Washing- 
ton’s plate, with its “Exitus acta probat,” 
must have been engraved in England, and 
not later than 1760. 

So long as there are people who feel 
peculiarly edified, as if they were getting 
real culture, when reading about art in the 
abstract, so long will the springs of ink, 
writer’s and printer’s, flow for them. For 
them is Mr. Frederick S. Robinson’s ‘The 
Connoisseur: Essays on the Romantic and 
Picturesque Associations of Art and Artists’ 
(Longmans). Mr. Robinson has singularly 
little to say; his more pretentious flights 
are Vasari or Walpole warmed up for the 
thousandth time. But he writes pleasantly, 
with a certain touch of quaintness not of- 
fensive, and with a mild vein of anecdote, 
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It is a nice book for a leisure moment when 
there is nothing better to do. 

The Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. 
of Kansas City bring out ‘Shelby and His 
Men,’ by John N. Edwards. Shelby was one 


.of the original ultra-Southern men on the 


border of Missouri and Kansas, and, when 
the civil war broke out, he raised a cavalry 
company, beginning a military career which 
carried him to the rank of a brigadier in 
the Confederate service. His campaigning 
was west of the Mississippi, in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas, and much of it was 
of the half-guerilla kind which characterized 
the border struggle. Mr. Edwards’s narra- 
tive is an enthusiastic laudation of his 
hero and the men he led, given in great 
detail and in exuberant rhetoric. As a se- 
ries of border adventures and combats, the 
book is an amusing and semetimes instruct- 
ive type of its class. As history it can have 
no appreciable value. Always in the su- 
perlative, whether in praise or blame, there 
is no visible standard by which the accu- 
racy of the tale can be tested or its judg- 
ments corrected. 

‘Jean d’Agréve,’ »v Viscount E. Melchior 
de Vogiié (Paris- in & Cie.), which first 
came out in th .utevue des Deux Mondes, 
is an effort to describe a great passion— 
something in modern life to rival the 
Héloise and ‘Trancesca legends. It can 
scarcely be said that M. de Vogiié has suc- 
ceeded.~ He has taken the utmost pains to 
select and prepare his characters, with the 
object of producing the desired impression 
of intensity on the reader. He has made 
the lady a very ideal sort of a being, and 
the hero a man with a streak of madness, 
and placed the pair in the midst of a most 
enchanting landscape. He analyzes most 
conscientiously every feeling and every emo- 
tion; he endeavors to enlist the profoundest 
sympathy for the misunderstood wife, mar- 
ried for her money, and the most respect- 
ful admiration for the splendid naval officer, 
whose brow is heavy with thought and who 
abandons society for the solitudes of the 
Golden Isles. He uses, in a word, every 
means at his disposal to move and im- 
press, and yet the novel lacks precisely 
that power of absorbing interest which it is 
intended to possess; it even palls, it even 
bores. The language is superb, the de- 
scriptions of natural scenes are magnifi- 
cent, but the beings who move about in 
these scenes are romanesque and senti- 
mental rather than passionate. Nor are 
they markedly different from hundreds of 
others we are accustomed to meet in the 
average French novel. One could not help 
expecting something more vigorous from 
the introducer of the Russian novel into 
France. M2 

Considering that Prof. Ziegler’s ‘Der 
Deutsche Student am Ende dere19. Jahr- 
hunderts’ has found interested readers on 
this side of the Atlantic, it seems worth 
while to mention as a sort of counterpart 
to the above, on the feminine side, two 
essays bearing the common title ‘Die Erzie- 
hung der Weiblichen Jugend in den Héheren 
Berufsklassen vow 16. bis zum 20. Lebens- 
jahre’ (Erfurt: C. Villaret). The first essay 
is by Luise Hagen, the authoress; the se- 
cond by Anna Beyer, a teacher, who have 
both been awarded prizes by the Kénigliche 
Akademie Gemeinniitziger Wissenschaften 
of Erfurt. The picture here presented of 
prevailing aims and customs is not flattering 
to the wisdom of German mothers and fa- 
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thers of the higher classes, but there is 
hope that the woman movement—toward 
which both writers occupy independent 
though not hostile positions—will bringabout 
a change for the better. There is\ much in 
these earnest appeals which, mutatis mu- 
tandis, applies to the bringing up of girls 
in this country as well as in Germany. 

Illustrations are properly given precedence 
over text in the title of Jean Habel’s ‘An- 
sichten aus Siidamerika: Schilderung einer 
Reise am La Plata in den Argentinischen 
Anden und an der Westkiiste’ (Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer). The seventy-six pages of 
text are little more than a bare itinerary, 
with faithful records of elevation and tem- 
perature. Herr Habel’s travels belong to the 
South summer months (i. e., November to 
March) of 1893-94 and 1894-’95, and his first 
campaign among the Andean valleys was 
fully reported upon in 1896 in the Zeitschrift 
of the German and American Alpenverein; it 
is the laterone that is heresketched. Thetra- 
veller’s main adventure was being taken as 
a Chilian spy (the boundary question was 
then in an acute stage), and shut up in an 
Argentine prison until hisidentityand peace- 
able errand could be established. His com- 
parisons of Andean heights and cold with 
Alpine are often instructive. Thus, he points 
out that the projected railway tunnel in the 
Uspallata Pass will be some 1,700 metres 
higher than St. Gothard. But it is in the 70 
plates after 165 photographs that the main 
interest of the volume lies. Counting out 
the familiar views of coast and town, there 
is left a body of mountain scenes which can- 
not have been before approached for vari- 
ety and excellence in any publication of the 
kind. The folded plate xxxvi, offering a view 
of the ridge in the background of the Valle 
de las Bodegas, is extraordinarily successful 
in the impression it gives of sharply jutting 
rocks veined with snow. But many others of 
the illustrations are of almost equal me- 
rit, and together they make the ‘Ansichten’ 
a book of high value. 

A wedding publication of interest may not 
come to the notice of many of our readers. 
For the ‘“‘Nozze D’Ancona-Orvieto [son of 
Prof. Alessandro D’Ancona of Pisa, the fa- 
mous Italian scholar], 8 Aprile, 1897,’ Prof. 
Pio Rajna has just published (Florence) 
‘Contrasto dell’ Acqua e del Vino.’ A fa- 
vorite form of medi#val literature was the 
débat, which goes back to the classical cer- 
tamen and conflictus. One of the subjects of 
debate was the relative superiority of wine 
and water, and poems on this theme are 
found in Latin, French, German, and Span- 
ish. No Italian version was known previous 
to the present publication, which contains 
a@ poem in the Lombard dialect from a 
manuscript of the fifteenth century in the 
Ambrosian Library. The poem is undoubt- 
edly much older, and the text is unfortu- 
nately incomplete and corrupt. It consists 
of one hundred and twelve verses of varying 
length, the exact metrical scheme being dif- 
ficult to construct from the one rude ver- 
sion. As the editor says, the work, in spite 
of its defects, is interesting from its age 
and for the purposes of comparison with 
other medisval versions. 

The June number of the Publications of 
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the American Statistical Association con- | 


tains the address on the late Gen. Francis 
A. Walker delivered at the quarterly meet- 
ing of the association on April 18 by Col. 
Carroll D. Wright, together with a carefully 





writings. The number can be had, for fifty 
cents, by addressing the Secretary at No. 
451 Boylston Street, Boston. 

In the University Studies of the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska for January last, it may not 
be too late to point out, Carson Hildreth 
makes a contribution to the Bacon-Shak- 
spere controversy by way of a comparison of 
the “sentence proportions” of these two 
writers. That is, investigators have dis- 
covered that “authors use a constant ave- 
rage sentence-length, and a certain deter- 
minate number of predications per sen- 
tence, and that a given per cent. of their 
sentences will be single sentences.”’ Apply- 
ing some of these laborious tests to Bacon’s 
Essays and ‘New Atlantis’ and to portions 
of fifteen of Shakspere’s plays (66,524 words 
against 61,956), Mr. Hildreth concludes that 
Bacon’s average sentence was nearly three 
times as long as Shakspere’s (32.59 words to 
12.39), his predictions to the sentence were 
twice as numerous (3.45 to 1.70), and his 
percentage of simple sentences about two- 
thirds smaller (14 to 39). Comparison be- 
tween two such diverse kinds of composition 
would seem to have little significance, and 
Mr. Hildreth does not set too much store by 
his results. 

It does not seem possible to get an un- 
prejudiced account of Japanese operations in 
Formosa from the journals of either China 
or Japan. Allowing for the racial and lin- 
guistic difficulties among the mixed popula- 
tion of three millions, distrust of the new 
authority, and the natural unwillingness of 
mountain savages and agricultural semi- 
barbarians to change for the better, it is 
certain that fair progress is being made. 
Rev. William Campbell, author of ‘Mission- 
ary Success in Formosa’ and ‘The [Dutch 
and Favorlang] Articles [of the Ciristian 
Faith] in Formosan,’ already reviewed in 
these columns, who has spent twenty yéars 
among the people of the island, writes in 
hearty commendation of the patience, ear- 
nestness, and pertinacity of the Japanese at- 
tempts to civilize the people and govern 
them with justice. The island has become 
a hard place for thieves and those who 
thrive on the industry of others, but is 
daily becoming pleasanter for the law-abid- 
ing. One thing unknown under Chinese 
rule is the hearty intercourse of Government 
officers with the missionaries and other 
intelligent workers for the public good. The 
development of postal system, schools, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and light-houses shows 
the determination of the Tokyo statesmen 
to make Formosa a vital part of the Japan- 
ese empire, while the effort to understand 
the people and wisely adapt the new laws 
as far as possible to good customs is sin- 
cere. The latest newspapers received show 
that permanent residents not specially ex- 
empted by treaty are obliged to become Ja- 
panese citizens or to leave the country. Re- 
gistration is in progress, and the new re- 
gulations of commerce show a liberal spirit. 


—A super-octogenarian writes us: 


“In citing from the President’s speech 
at the Philadelphia Museum the words, 
‘When the end [of enacting the tariff law] 
comes, we will have business confidence,’ 
the Nation corrects the Presidential ‘will’ 
to ‘shall.’ Your correction is an agere actum, 
for a thousand schoolmasters had made 
haste to make it already—some glad of such 
a telling illustration of the rule in their 
rammars, and others fearing their pupils 
will be told by Republican parents that 
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man Rex Romanus claimed to be, namely, 
super grammaticam. Some school-children 
also have doubtless got the start of their 
instructors, and have themselves shown up 
and laughed at the Presidential utterance 
as a shining case of catachresis. This 
grammatical lapsus has a special interest 
for students of linguistic history. In Mc- 
Kinley it is a natural cropping out of an 
hereditary taint. It is a common remark 
in English authorities that the use of will 
where propriety demands shall ‘is preémi- 
nently a Scotch and Irish provincialism.’ 
This dictum is in keeping with American 
experience. The blunder in question was 
unknown in early New England, which was 
not early overrun with Scotch and Irish. It 
first infected those States where those in- 
vaders were early numerous. The Nation 
has a wholesome fear to ‘speak evil of dig- 
nities,’ but is naturally unable to hold 
its peace regarding a Presidential peccadillo, 
mindful that the sin of a commander com- 
mands sin—that when a town clock goes 
wrong, it misleads many more than any 
private man’s watch can mislead, and that 
when Calhoun took snuff, all South Caro- 
lina would sneeze. Therefore, although the 
name of McKinley honors this corruption, 
chastisement should not hide its head. The 
confounding of such familiar household 
words as will and shall would be less fre- 
quent if a mnemonic quatrain, common in 
old grammars, were not rare among those 
now in vogue. ‘ 


‘In the first person shali simply foretells, 

In will a threat or else a promise dwells; 
Shall in the second and the third does threat ; 
Wili simply there foretells the future feat.’ 


Shilly-shally speakers and writers will be 
fewer the more school-children hear of the 
Scot who, falling into the Thames, was suf- 
fered to perish because he cried, ‘I will 
drown and nobody shall help me,’ and the 
more people of all ages consider the dif- 
ference between the sacred words: ‘Ye will 
not {and ye shall not] come unto Me.’” 


—Concerning the “senior dramatics’’ last 
week at Smith College we have the follow- 
ing appreciation: 


“*The Merchant of Venice,’ coming after 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘As You 
Like It’ in the annual series of Shaksperian 
performances at this institution, may be 
thought the most ambitious of the three un- 
dertakings; in some respects certainly much 
the most difficult. Inthe case of thetwo lead- 
ing characters, the comparison with profes- 
sional acting was perforce acute, and in 
general there was perhaps less opportunity 
than heretofore for the display of feminine 
qualities of intelligence, grace, and: refine- 
ment in which professional competition was 
not to be feared. The smoothness with 
which ‘The Merchant of Venice’ was ren- 
dered was noticeable, and left nothing to be 
desired; the stage-setting was entirely ade- 
quate; and it may be said once for all that 
there was no amateurishness in the individual 
acting or in the ensemble which marred the 
general effect to anything like the extent 
which we are accustomed to in Shaksperian 
representations by a ‘star’ company on the 
regular stage. The Venetian costume, too, 
was helpful in counterfeiting the manly sex, 
and Shylock was completely disguised. This 
impersonation would have seemed admirable 
anywhere, and was deservedly applauded, 
and in another way the part of Launceloi 
(Gobbo gave general satisfaction, and was 
delightfully conceived and executed. Poriia 
could hardly be thought a good third to 
these fellow-characters, particularly ‘in the 
matter of delivery. Her defect, however, 
was not singular, and criticism most use- 
fully expends itself on the imperfect train- 
ing evinced too commonly throughout this 
play in respect of distinct enunciation, join- 
ed with cultivated accent and effective in- 
terpretation of a text so abounding in beau- 
tiful and melodious diction. But, all deduc- 
tions made—and many minor points and 
parts might be justly praised—the players 
proved a not troubled medium for the poet’s 
humor and pathos, and gave their audience 
more than ordinary enjoyment. They con- 


firmed the wisdom of the Shaksperian ad- 
venture to which the college seems fully 
committed, and have made easier the task 
of their successors.” 








—The commencementof the Johns Hopkins 
University on June 14 was eventful, not 
only on account of its marking the univer- 
sity’s majority, or twenty-one years of uSe- 
fulness, but because the first class of its 
Medical School received -their degrees as 
doctors of medicine, after four years of hard 
work. In presenting the fifteen graduates, 
Dr. William H. Welch, the dean of the 
school, commented on the unique position 
taken by the Johns Hopkins among medi- 
cal schools in the United States, when, five 
years ago, it announced the requirements 
for admission to its first year’s courses for 
the academic year 1893-’94; the preparation 
required represented the usual A.B. degree, 
a working knowledge of French andGerman, 
and a good foundation in chemistry and 
biology—or at least three years of college 
work. The courage and wisdom of this an- 
nouncement of an American standard for 
medical training on a par with that exact- 
ed at European universities, have been en- 
dorsed by an increasing demand for this 
training among medical students in this 
country, 128 young men and women having 
been students in the medical department of 
Johns Hopkins during 1897. Not the least 
interesting fact of the day was the presence 
of a woman among this initial instalment 
of Johns Hopkins medicos, Miss Mary Se- 
cord Packard of New Jersey, who took her 
A.B. degree at Vassar College. If, as is 
said, the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity have been in any doubt as to public 
educational sentiment in Baltimore, their 
doubts should have been annihilated by the 
enthusiastic greeting extended toMiss Pack- 
ard by audience and fellow-graduates and 
undergraduate students of the University. 
Dr. Packard and eleven male members of 
her class have been appointed resident in- 
ternes at Johns Hopkins Hospital for the 
year 1897-’98. 


—In ‘College Training for Women’ (Crow- 
ell & Co.) Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn 
has written an excellent book, and the only 
wonder is that so useful a compendium of 
good advice has not been put together be- 
fore. The considerations that should in- 
fluence a woman in choosing her college are 
discussed along with the pitfalls that may 
cause her college course to be less effective 
than it ought to be, and the functions that 
ought to be fulfilled by one who has had 
so great a boon bestowed upon her by fate 
after her college days are over. It is sel- 
dom that a book is written so exclusively 
for the purpose of urging various sorts of 
right conduct upon one group of individuals, 
and various right ways of regarding that 
group upon the public in general, which 
does not become wearisomely didactic and 
even a little priggish; but all such errors 
are successfully steered clear of here, and 
both sets of people addressed may be grate- 
ful for having their attention called to 
points of view which they may not have had 
sufficiently in mind before. The college 
graduate who goes in for a farther course of 
study and a career which involves re- 
search, receives, of course, her full share of 
consideration, but still more interesting is 
the picture which is drawn of what may be 
done gradually by the plain college graduate 
in relieving the deadly monotony of Ameri- 
can life if she lives in the country, or in 
modifying the struggle for vulgar display of 
the over-rich if she lives in the city. In 
fact, now that the women college graduates 








are becoming an important factor in the 
world on account of their rapidly increas- 
ing numbers, there is no reason why they 
should not be as efficient an element in the 
production of that rich and full social life 
which is the crowning flower of civilization 
—as much the repository of the things that 
make for a high-minded, artistic, and ethi- 
cal view of the interests of life as distin- 
guished from the sordid and the unthinking 
—as are the college graduates who are men. 


—The second publication of the Vanderbilt 
Southern History Society, organized three 
years ago at Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is worthily occupied with an 
account of Elihu Embree and his Emanci- 
pator. Embree was the son of a Quaker 
preacher whose home was near Jonesboro, 
Tenn., and the Hmancipator was founded by 
him in April, 1820, solely in furtherance of 
the abolition of slavery, and was, as he 
rightly claimed, ‘“‘the only paper of this kind 
in the United States,” and the very first. It 
appears from the Rev. Dr. Hoss’s interesting 
narrative, that Embree, by his own frank 
admission, had been a slaveholder before 
he professed religion; but he had also manu- 
mitted his slaves and dedicated his short life 
to the anti-slavery cause. He died with his 
paper in the course of eight months, and an- 
other Quaker, Benjamin Lundy, handed on 
the torch in his Genius of Universal Emanci- 
pation, at an interval of only six months— 
not of ten years, as Dr. Hoss inadvertently 
states. Dr. Hoss’s extracts from the files of 
the Emancipator show its editor to have 
been a man of courage and a forcible writer, 
who could hardly have failed to precipitate 
on himself that violence which twenty years 
earlier (or at the time of the Virginia insur- 
rection) would, he declared, certainly have 
been his portion. He was postmaster of the 
place where he published his paper, and this 
fact, under the existing law, enabled him to 
conduct correspondence without expense to 
either party; “the Government,” said Em- 
bree, with an audacity that would have 
petrified the Southern statesman of 1835, 
“bearing the expense, as it righteously 
ought, of distributing these communications 
through the country, for the purpose of pre- 
paring the public mind for a practical re- 
form from imposing unconditional slavery on 
a portion of its subjects.’’ Noteworthy is 
Embree’s testimony as to the effect of slav- 
ery in the border States in driving ‘‘thou- 
sands of first-rate citizens’ to remove across 
the Ohio out of sight and sound of the hor- 
rors of slavery. “I have often regretted the 
loss of so much virtue from these slave 
States, which held too little before.’’ The 
Quakers, of course, had a considerable share 
in this exodus. 


—‘Some Masters of Lithography,’ by 
Atherton Curtis (Appletons), with its twen- 
ty-two photogravure reproductions of fa- 
mous lithographs, its clear-typography and 
thick paper, makes a handsome volume. 
Mr. Curtis is an enthusiast, and it is some- 
what difficult to share his extreme admira- 
tion for Raffet and Gavarni, Harding and 
Calame, none of whom, able men though 
they were, seems to us quite so great and 
unapproachable an artist.as he would have 
us think. Still, it is well that such books 
should be written from the point of view of 
the enthusiast for the special art and the 
particular artists treated of. The best thing 
in the book seems to us to be Bonington’s 
wonderful rendering of the “Rue du Gros- 
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Horloge” at Rouen, which is quite alone 
in its combination of sharp architectural de- 
tail with the suggestion of space and light. 
Aproposof therecent contention that Mr. Pen- 
nell’s lithographs are not lithographs at all 
because drawn on paper and transferred to 
the stone, it is worth noting that, according 
to Mr. Curtis, transfer paper has always 
been used in lithography, and its invention, 
by Senefelder himself, antedated his dis- 
covery of that method of printing which 
really constitutes lithography. Lithographic 
stones do not make a convenient travelling 
sketch-book, and a sketch transferred to 
the stone from paper loses little or no- 
thing of its quality. For sketches the use 
of transfer paper is general, but they can 
be sketches only; such work as Bonning- 
ton’s not being possible on anything but the 
stone itself. 








ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE. 


The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy: 
A General View for the Use of Students 
and Others. By William J. Anderson, Ar- 
chitect; Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects; Director of Archi- 
tecture and Lecturer at the Glasgow 
School of Art. With fifty-four collotype 
and other plates, and seventy-four smaller 
illustrations in the text. London: B. T. 
Batsford. 1896. 


In his interesting preface, Mr. Anderson 
asserts that “English writers who treat of 
the Italian Renaissance architecture con- 
cern themselves chiefly with the later pe- 
riods,’’ and he cites Fergusson’s ‘History of 
Architecture’ and Gwilt’s ‘Encyclopzdia of 
Architecture’ as illustrations of the truth 
of that assertion. It would, however, be the 
opinion of persons conversant with Conti- 
nental as well as English writing upon the 
subject, that the early Renaissance had re- 
ceived much more attention than either the 
middle time of Vignola and Palladio, or the 
still later periods. A great number of splen- 
did illustrated works, monographs and other, 
have been devoted to the-fifteenth century, 
while, in comparison, almost nothing has 
been done for either the sixteenth cen- 
tury or the seventeenth century. The 
charm of the early Renaissance, both 
in its Florentine and in its Northern 
aspects, has been so great and all- 
pervading that the student of artistic 
proclivities and strong feeling for what 


is refined and noble in design stops 
with what Mr. Anderson calls the ‘“cul- 
mination,” that is to say, with the 


buildings of from 1505 to 1540, or there- 
about. The exquisite character of the early 
sculpture draws many a student to the con- 
clusion that all that was very good, all that 
was delightful and, humanly speaking, per- 
fect, was of the early time. The close and 
intimate association of the fifteenth-century 
architecture with the painting of that day 
has its fascinating influence on many 
others. It may almost be said that only 
those who study architecture for its own 
sake, as architects do and as only a very 
few amateurs can be found to do, interest 
themselves greatly in the sixteenth-century 
work or in that of later times; and even 


among the architects, it is rather they who | 
study the traditional, the authoritative, the | 


academic, than they who study works of 
fine art for the sake of their stimulating ef- 














fect upon the mind, who take strongly to 
the later styles. 

Mr. Anderson, however, assuming that the 
later styles have received the most atten- 
tion, in which he may be right if those two 
English writers alone are to be considered, 
announces that he has devoted four-fifths 
of his space “‘to the early and culminating 
deriods.”’ By this he means that the epoch 
extending from 1420 to 1550 occupies one 
anundred and twenty-three of his pages, and 
that only twenty-four pages are given to 
the period from 1550 to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His choice seems to us, therefore, to 
agree with that of the majority of students 
and the vast majority of writers who have 
devoted themselves to the revived classic 
architecture of Italy. He gives fifty-three 
plates, either in collotype from ordinary 
photographs, or in line from drawings of 
his own or from prints in books. There 
is about an equal number of text il- 
lustrations in half-tone, except where 
they also are line-cuts. The line re- 
productions are all very good, the let- 
tering large enough to be easily read, 
except the figures of the scales, which are, 
for some reason, always made too small in 
these reproductions. The pictorial illustra- 
tions are much less successful. It is really 
surprising that such inadequate reproduc- 
tions of photographs should be permitted 
in so good a book. When the large num- 
ber of illustrations is deducted from the 
number of pages of letter-press, namely, 
one hundred and thirty-seven of actual nar- 
rative, it will be seen that there is really 
very little text to consider. Indeed, the book 
is announced as containing the substance of 
five lectures. 

What is most valuable in it is the elabo- 
rate system of comparison between build- 
ings in many parts of Italy. The author has 
not only travelled and observed, but has 
noted down his observations in such intelli- 
gible and accessible form that he is 
able to bring them together in such group- 
ing as he chooses. The result is that an 
architectural motive which interests Mr. An- 
derson and which he thinks especially no- 
table, he is able to illustrate by the differ- 
ent treatment it has received in Siena, in 
Perugia, in Verona, and in Padua, and, per- 
haps, at a later period, in Rome. In this 
way the book is a most useful one, and it 
sets an example to historians of architec- 
ture which those gentlemen will find it hard 
to follow... It is so easy to proceed in Fer- 
gusson’s way, noting down one building af- 
ter another, and saying once for all what 
you have to say about it, and so hard to 
proceed in Anderson’s way, providing an 
historical record of motives and instances 
of underlying principles and resulting archi- 
tectural effects! It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Anderson’s way is immensely more in- 
structive as well as more difficult. It does 
not, indeed, furnish quite such an easy dic- 
tionary of reference, which is probably the 
aspect in which most persons regard Fer- 
gusson’s book. You do not take up such a 
book as the present and find on one page 
or following pages all that there is to be 
said about a certain church or palace; that 
information is scattered over many pages, 
for it is not the individual building so much 
as its peculiarities and its a. chitecturai cha- 
racter that are under consideration. Such a 
book as this can, however, always be used 
as a book of reference, if only it has an ade- 
quate index, and the present index seems to 





be adequate, or nearly so. Still, this re- 
mains a treatise on the subject "and not an 
illustrated cyclopzedia of buildings. 

We could wish that the author had in- 
sisted less strongly on his objection to the 
later, or post-Renaissance, architecture, 
namely, to Palladio and Vignola on the one 
hand and to the highly ornate style of the 
Genoa palaces, the Cathedral of the same 
city, the Pesaro Palace at Venice, and the 
like, on the other hand. The business of 
the critical historian is to point out what is 
good and what is not so good in each style, 
but hardly to insist too strongly upon the 
absolute inferiority of one style to another. 
The reader may be left to say which merit 
he prefers and which demerit seems to him 
the most grave. There are many things to 
be said against the ornate later Italian styles 
of the seventeenth century, and something 
to be said in their “tavor; it is only now 
and then that a monument comes to our 
notice so absolutely tasteless and vulgar 
that it can be dismissed by the historian 
with words of absolute disparagement. 

What has been said above of the compari- 
son established between building and build- 
ing and between detail and detail in differ- 
ent parts of Italy, should be said also of 
some general statements to which this com- 
parative treatment leads the writer, and 
which are always worthy of careful note. 
Thus, his remark, page 40, that “Venice is 
the only centre which presents important 
examples of all three periods,” namely, the 
early Renaissance, generally identified with 
Florence and Milan; the later Renaissance, 
generally identified with Rome; and the 
Palladian epoch, centred at Vicenza. This 
is extremely interesting, and connected with 
it are the wise remarks about the overlap- 
ping of different schools or tendencies of 
art. Thus, it is shown that the early Re- 
naissance in Florence ends about 1500, while 
in Venice the early Renaissance reaches un- 
til 1525; and that in this way disorder en- 
ters into any attempt to divide the history 
of architecture into successive periods. The 
reader would have been glad of a more com- 
plete recoguition of this truth, and would 
have accepted readily more positive state- 
ments of the great difference between the 
development of the northern and the Flo- 
rentine Renaissance. 

In two important matters of general con- 
sideration our author’s argument is to be 
observed with care as a generally accurate 
statement of a much argued question. Much 
to be liked is the protest he makes against 
the doctrine of Mr. Fergusson that the Re- 
naissance in architecture is a wholly arti- 
ficial or sophisticated style, and the doctrine 
of Ruskin that it is an expression of moral 
corruption and mental decline. There is, 
of course, that side to it all. To the stu- 
dent who has in mind the smooth, logical 
growth of style out of style throughout the 
long post-Roman period, which, in the north 
of Europe, went on almost uninterruptedly 
until the close of the fifteenth century, the 
sudden transition from pointed architecture 
to would-be classical architecture in Italy 
is, indeed, surprising, and, in a sense, shock- 
ing. Such a student would be less aston- 
ished by this*phenomenon did he consider 
the artificial manner of the introduction 
into Italy of that same pointed architecture 
which in the north was so natural and in- 
evitable an outgrowth of earlier styles. It 
might be argued with perfect consistency 
that for Italy the pointed architecture was 
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the. breach of continuity, and that Brunel- 
- leschi and Fra Giocondo were the real re- 


storers of the true Italian tradition. The 
hint at this in Mr. Anderson’s brief pages 
is all that could be asked. The same con- 
sideration comes up again on page 9, where 
the contrast’ between medizval Italy and 
medieval France and England is forcibly 
made. The much greater importance given 
in Italy to single artists of great repute 
and of exceptional position in their commu. 
nity, is a fact connected with all later artis- 
tic development, and one which it is well to 
have urged. Twelfth - century France was 
the home of organized decorative work, with 
such a sense of combination among design- 
ers as has never been seen elsewhere. Italy, 
at the same time, was already the home of 
many artists, whose names were known 
throughout the peninsula, and who worked 
as individuals, unswayed by the necessity 
of combining with their own the works of 
other and inferior men. 








The Sultan and his Subjects. By Richard 
Davey. In two volumes; with frontis- 
piece, plan, and map. HE. P. Dutton & Co. 


In one regard this book is eminently suc- 
cessful, namely, in giving a very vivid im- 
pression of the confusion of all things in 
Turkey. There races are mingled one with 
another;.customs are manifold, languages 
legion, religions and sects multifarious, and 
often secret and mysterious. The laws and 
courts of law are as diverse and confusing 
as the nationalities, and by what code or in 
what court a man shall be judged it is often 
impossible to determine. All this strange 
confusion Mr. Davey contrives to reproduce 
in his book. Whether he deals with man- 
ners, morals, or the history of the country, 
all is confused. You ramble backward and 
forward; one moment you are in the seven- 

‘teenth century, the next in the sixteenth, 
and the next in the nineteenth. The closest 
attention is required in order to follow the 
thread of the narrative. But not only this; 
Mr. Davey is extremely inaccurate and care- 
less. On the second page of his first volume 
he refers to the caliphs Omar and Othman 
as the sons of Ali, and on the following page 
to Harun-al-Rashid as the grandson of El- 
Saffa, the founder of the Abasside dynasty. 
Somewhere, if our memory serves us aright, 
he locates Baghdad on the Euphrates; Edes- 
sa he places in Armenia proper, to the north 
of Diarbekir (ii. 156), while Jericho (i. 200) 
lies between Jaffa and Jerusalem. In one 
chapter we are told that the present Sultan, 
Abdul-Hamid, leaves his place of Yildiz 
only twice in a year. and in another we are 
informed that he leaves it every Friday to 
go to mosque. On the seventy-first page of 
volume i. occurs a transliteration of the 
muezzin call to prayer, with a translation 
which corresponds only in part. Cilicia ap- 
pears systematically as Cilecia; Keui, the 
Turkish word for village, is written Keni 
almost if not quite as often as Keui; and the 
name of the late Canon Curtis, one of the 
best informed of Constantinopolitan anti- 
quarians, is spelled Curtice. 

These mistakes occur even in matters 
within the range of Mr. Davey’s own imme- 
diate observation. Thus, the Dolma Baght- 
cheh palace in Constantinople is transported 
across the Bosphorus (i. 46), and Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s notorious villa, or castle, on the 
little island of Plati in the Sea of Marmora, 
is placed on the much larger island of Proti 





(i. 324). Mr. Davey, in describing his trip 
around the walls of Constantinople, speaks 
of the picturesque appearance of the triple 
walls to the north of the Hebdomon, between 
the Hebcomon and the Golden Horn. He 
says (ii. 276): “The scene at this point is 
indescribably imposing. The triple row of 
walls, in most perfect preservation, towers 
up in all directions.” But, as even his own 
map shows, there is a single wall at this 
point, the triple walls beginning to the 
southward of the Hebdomon, and extending 
from the Hebdomon to the Sea of Marmora. 
These are only a few chance specimens of 
the innumerable inaccuracies in which the 
book, abounds. 

The following statement with reference to 
the Armenian language may serve to illus- 
trate Mr. Davey’s general confusion of mind, 
resulting from partial and incorrect know- 
ledge (ii. 196): 


“It is otherwise with the Armenian lan- 
guage, which evidently belongs, to that Hin- 
doo-Germanic family whose mother-tongue 
is Sanscrit, ‘the perfect language,’ which re- 
produces in the highest degree of perfection 
certain linguistic peculiarities noticeable in 
some others, such as the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin, and the tongues still 
spoken in Germany and Slavonia. The bi- 
syllabic peculiarity of the Sanscrit root dis- 
tinguishes it, in a marked degree, from the 
two other chief languages of the human 
family, the Chinese and the Jewish.” 


Mr. Davey prefaces his first volume with 
four pages of a “list of the principal au- 
thorities consulted by the author in the 
writing of this work,’’ thus suggesting an 
immense amount of study and research. He 
also refers frequently to ancient documents 
in the archives of the Bank of St. George 
at Genoa, and to other documents which 
have come into his possession, or which he 
has been allowed to use. Some of his sources 
ought to be extremely interesting, but he 
does not seem to know the value of evidence, 
or to be able to state correctly what he has 
read; and indeed one is often inclined to 
wonder whether he has actually read what 
he says he has. In the chapters dealing with 
Turkish life he introduces a great deal of 
hearsay evidence, and among others this 
story of ‘that a@mirable man, Helmi 
Pasha”’ (i., 279): 


“He was a lad of twelve when, in 1825, a 
fearful massacre of Christians took place in 
his birthplace, the lovely island of Chio. 
The order had gone forth to slay adults 
only, and to spare the women and children. 
The boy was brought to Constantinople and 
sold as a slave to Sultan Mahmud II., who, 
perceiving his exceptional intelligence, sent 
him to Paris to be educated. On his return 
he was given an excellent post in the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, and in due time rose 
to be one of the most illustrious of Grand 
Viziers. One day an old beggar woman pre- 
sented herselfat the gates of the Sublime Porte, 
and begged an audience of his Highness, who, 
with true Oriental courtesy, ordered her to 
be admitted. She soon convinced him of the 
fact that he was her own son, torn from her 
in the terrible massacres which preceded 
the Greek War of Independence. The Grand 


: Vizier ordered her to be conducted to his 


house, and installed in her rightful position 
as mother of the lord of the Hareem, which, 
according to Mohammedan etiquette, is even 
more august than that of Buyuk Hanum, or 
First Wife.” 


He goes on to inform us that the son of 
this Helmi is Hamdi Bey, who ‘has ren- 
dered incalculable service to art and 
archeology in his native city.” Now the 
massacre of Chios teck place, not in 1825, 
but in 1822. This massacre did not precede 
the Greek War of Independence, but was 

















one of the incidents of the second year of that 
war. Hamdi Bey is the son of Edhem 
Pasha, not Helmi Pasha. Edhem Pasha’s 
parents were slain in the massacre of Chios, 
and he was sold as a slave in Constantino- 
ple, but not to Sultan Mahmud II. The 
rest of the story is, we fancy, apocryphal. 
The whole is an example of the unreliabili- 
ty of Mr. Davey’s narratives. 

From the specimens of Mr. Davey’s work 
already given it may be conjectured that his 
treatment of political history and current 
events is not likely to have very much value. 
Discussing the Greek War for Independence, 
in the chapter on the Greeks, his sympa- 
thies seem to be entirely with them, but in 
the chapter headed “A Brief History of Re- 
form in Turkey,’ the destruction of the 
Egyptian fleet at Navarino is condemned as 
an outrage, and we are told that “‘Canning’s 
one cry was that we should stand the friend 
in all sincerity and firmness of the Sultan. 
The Foreign Office betrayed him, and from 
that hour to this we have never fully re- 
gained our influence in the East’’ (i., 180); a 
most singular perversion of the facts. In the 
chapter on the Armenians (ii., 172), he 
says “that the slaughter of men, women, 
and children in the various parts of the 
Turkish empire inhabited by this unhappy 
race has amounted, within the last eighteen 
months, to something between 125,000 and 
160,000. Sympathy surely is their right— 
even if more important national considera- 
tions must prevent an immediate and di- 
rect redress of the suffering inflicted—and a 
resolute endeavor and determination to 
leave no stone unturned which may effect a 
happy issue out of their afflictions’’—which 
imperfect quotation from the Prayer Book 
would suggest that Mr. Davey has the same 


general and inaccurate knowledge of this as- 


of everything else. It is interesting to know 
at least that the Armenians have a right to 
sympathy; but it would be still more inte- 
resting to hear what are the “more im- 
portant national considerations * which pre- 
vent redress. 

On page 207 of the same volume Mr. Davey 
says: 

“By the Treaty of Berlin, signed in 1876, 
Great Britain took over, in a particular 
manner, the interests of the Armenian popu- 
lation of Turkey. It was promised protec- 
tion, with an insistence on the due execution 
of the measures of reform called for by its 
condition. Buoyed by these assurances, the 
revolutionary party, at home and abroad, 
has grown gradually bolder, and the Arme- 
nian agitation, which five years ago menaced 
the peace of Turkey, now threatens the 
peace of Europe. Injudicious speeches and 
excited meetings in England have roused 
the fanaticism of the Mohammedan popula- 
tion of Turkey to fever pitch.” . 


The inconsistency and impotence of this 
statement are sufficient to show our author's 
inability to deal with political questions. 
This passage also affords another instance 
of his varied misinformation. The Treaty 
of Berlin was signed, not in 1876, but in 
1878. 

Mr. Davey is certainly no friend to the 
Turk or his religion. He devotes one chap- 
ter to “‘The Failure of Islam,”” and has much 
to say everywhere about the ignorance, ob- 
structiveness, barbarity, and corruptior of 
the Turkish Government. But it is not worth 
while to quote more from such a work. Mr. 
Davey is an Englishman who spent, accord- 
ing to his own account, some six months in 
Constantinople, in the years 1893-94, and 
afterwards read up tte subject with a view 
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to writing a book; and his ‘“‘excuse for these 


- two bulky voulmes” is “that his researches 


on the spot, as well as in. every attainable 
work of authority on a subject so wide, so 
deep, and so important, could not with jus- 
tice be compressed into a smaller space’’ 
(viii). The style, which is journalistic and 
extravagant, is almost as bad as the matter. 
The publisher’s work is well done, and the 
outward appearance of the book is admirable. 
The contents ofthe work are worse than value- 
less; the onlyreally good thingin thetwovol- 
umes being the chronological list (ii., 331- 
938), which is borrowed entirely without ac- 
knowledgment from Grosvenor’s ‘Constanti- 
tinople.’ 





Corporation Finance. By Thomas L. Greene. 
nople.’ 

We have little hesitation in predicting the 
success of this book. It belongs to a class 
of which it is customary to say that they 


’ “supply a long-felt want,” and concerning 


which, when they appear, every one ex- 
presses wonder that they had not appeared 
before. Considering the immense volume of 
corporate securities, it is evident that there 
must be some system in marketing them. 
There must be tests of solvency, of legality 
of issue, of policy of management; but if 
any one had asked for a manual containing 
these tests and explaining the manner in 
which they should be applied, he would, 
before this treatise appeared, have inquired 
in vain. There are financial publications in 
plenty. There are volumes of reports of 
railroads and other corporations. But the 
investor who attempts to decide for him- 
self, with no other aid than these, in- 
curs great danger. Unless he has special 
training, the figures are confusing and often 
misleading. In the end, he is obliged to re- 
sort to expert opinion, and he frequently 
finds that even this is untrustworthy. 

Mr. Greene shows that there is such a 
thing’ as a science of corporation finance 


and of the valuation of corporate securi- |- 


ties. He begins with the principle that 
modern business is done chiefly with borrow- 
ed money, and that it tends to fall more 
and more into the hands of corporations. 
The limit of borrowing he fixes at the mini- 
mum value of the property, and he does not 
hesitate to say that it is sound policy to 
borrow to this extent. But in the determi- 
nation of the minimum value of the property 
of a corporation the greatest difficulties are 
experienced. It is comparatively easy to put 
an approximately accurate valuation on a 
plece of real estate in a city. But to esti- 
mate the value of the property of a manu- 
facturing company or of a railroad, is an 
altogether different matter. This value de- 
pends entirely on the business transacted, 
and we can judge of this business only by 
examining the books, or the condensed sum- 
maries of the books which make up the 
reports. Everything, therefore, depends on 
the principles observed in drawing up these 
reports, and they are made the subject of an 
analysis which occupies one-third of Mr. 
Greene’s space. Perhaps the most instructive 
portion of these chapters is that devoted to 
the examination of the affairs of a suppo- 
sititious railroad. It is certainly a masterly 
piece of work. 

The chapter on railway bonds contains a 
vast amount of practical wisdom, somewhat 
unsystematically set forth. That on subsi- 
diary companies and their securities has, 
perhaps, more that is new to the ordinary 





reader, and is certainly calculated to cause 
great searchings of heart to investors in the 
obligations of these companies. Mr. Greene 
contends that, in the case of corporations 
whose stock and bonds are in the hanés of 
many persons, publicity should be insisted 
on. Tae annual reports of all railroads 
should contain statements in detail of every 
item of income and expense, including sta- 
tistics of trains. By comparing these re- 
ports from year to year, and by contrast- 
ing the reports of similar railroads, tiie 
truth can be ascertained; not without labor, 
but with reasonable accuracy. Mr. Greene’s 
account of reorganizations and receiverships 
is an admirable statement of the circym- 
stances that have resulted in a very re- 
markable development of law and of finan- 
ciering. We recognize the force of his con- 
tention that the embarrassment of a great 
railroad may require the aid of a receiver, 
but the courts have gone so far as practi- 
cally to give preference to unsecured ‘claims 
over those which are supposed to be secured. 
The general creditor, with proper counsel, 
comes in ahead of the bondholder who has a 
first mortgage as collateral. There should 
certainly be provision made for putting the 
mortgagee in possession within a fixed pe- 
riod after default—provided he is willing to 
take possession. Doubtless many bondhold- 
ers prefer to let things take their present 
course rather than be troubled with the ma- 
nagement of a railroad. 


Somewhat less technical than the other. 


chapters is that on “Public Policy towards 
Corporation Profits.” The matter is really 
very simple. Our rapacious demagogues lay 
down the principle that any profits beyond 
the legal rate of interest, if made by a cor- 
poration, are excessive. There is no justi- 
fication whatever for such a rule. So far as 
monopoly is concerned, all land-owners are 
no better than corporations—many of them 
cannot so well justify their gains. If a 
business is managed with exceptional skill 
and sagacity, its owners ought to be allowed 
to enjoy the profits they have made, whe- 
ther the business is incorporated or not. 
There is no ground for the position of the 
demagogues; but they have made it in some 
States the position of the public. Hence, as 
Mr. Greene points out, the necessity of in- 
creasing the share capital of successful com- 
panies. If they declare dividends of 12 per 
cent., the newspapers will rage and demand 
legislative action. But if they double the 
number of their shares, and declare 6 per 
cent. dividends, although there will be a 
temporary outcry over “‘stockwatering,” the 
thing will blow over and the dividend rate 
will not attract continual attention. But 
Mr. Greene’s words of wisdom are not like- 
ly to reach the politicians, and the howl 
over “corporate greed” will be the slogan 
of our coming political struggles. 





Gerbert ; Un Pape philosophe, d’aprés I’his- 
toire et d’aprés la légende. Par F. Picavet. 
[Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes] Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1897. 


The fortunes of Gerbert of Aurillac il; 
lustrate one of the leading causes of the 
domination obtained by the Church. For 
centuries it afforded the one opening through 
which men of low extraction, but of ex- 
ceptional intellectual vigor, could carve for 
themselves a career and gratify ambition to 
the utmost. Through the enforcement of 
celibacy, its high places--save in unusual 
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eases of demoralizatioc—were relieved from 
the limitations of hereditary descent, and 
through successive generations it constant- 
ly drew into its service the keenest and 
most active minds, from among which, by a 
process of natural selection, were develop- 
ed those who guided its policy and executed 
its plans. The simple monk of Aurillac, 
who, by the sheer force of his brilliant 
gifts, rose to the archiepiscopal sees of 
Reims and Ravenna, who bore a leading 
part in the transfer of the French crown 
from the Carlovingians to the Capetians, 
and who finally died in 1003 as Sylvester 
Il., is a type of the men who, amid fre- 
quent reverses, built up the supremacy of 
the medieval papacy. 

Yet even among these men the position of 
Gerbert is unique in his combination of 
contemplation and action—of the enthusias- 
tic student, of the supple man of affairs, and 
of the consummate politician. In his thirst 
for knowledge of the most diverse kinds he 
is untiring; he visits Spain to complete his 
training, and throughout life his constant 
cry is for books, to procure which he sends 
parchment and money wherever he can hear 
of a new manuscript to be copied. As 
scholasticus, or chief of the archiepiscopal 
schools of Reims, he is equally assiduous in 
imparting his stores to his disciples. As 
he himself says in a letter to Ecbert of 
Tours, ‘‘Whether in leisure or in business I 
teach what I know, and I learn what I do 
not know.” We find him writing treatises 
on geometry and on arithmetic, and on the 
mysteries of transubstantiation, or making 
globes and armillary spheres to demon- 
strate the relations of the earth to the sun 
and planets. Science and theology, however, 
occupy but a portion of his incessant ac- 
tivity, which seeks the acquisition of every- 
thing knowable. Music and rhetoric and lo- 
gic and philosophy command his deepest 
study, and he is as anxious to perfect him- 
self in the Latin poets as in the ‘Categories’ 
of Aristotle or the ‘Timzus’ of Plato—one 
would scarce, indeed, expect to find the 
commentaries of Sergius on Virgil in the 
hands of a scholar of the tenth century. 
Yet with him all these varied acquirements 
were directed to practical ends—to extend 
the circle of knowledge among his contem- 
poraries, to cultivate a lofty and persuasive 
eloquence, and to bend men to his will. 
How he succeeded is seen in his agitated ca- 
reer, during that stormy time in which, 
spite of repeated vicissitudes, he finally at- 
tezined the highest dignity in Christendom. 

The impression produced by him on the 
age is indicated by the legend attached to 
his name. Before a century had passed, 
men seemed to think that such all-compre- 
hensive knowledge and such glittering suc- 
cess could have been acquired only by a 
compact with the demon. As the story 
grew, it was adorned with fantastic marvels, 
and throughout the middle ages Gerbert 
passed unquestioned as a magician who, on 
his death-bed, had confessed his crimes and 
in expiation had ordered his body to be cut 
in pieces. No subsequent pope ventured to 
assume his ill-omened name, in spite of the 
attractiveness surrounding that of Sylvester, 
who, in medizval belief, had brought about 
the conversion of the Roman Empire. Cu- 
riously enough, moreover, when enlighten- 
ment began to reject the marvellous stories 
of the older chroniclers, he became the sub- 
ject of a debate which rendered him even 
more distasteful to the orthodox. In the 
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Capetian revolution he had displaced from 
the see of Reims Archbishop Arnoul, @ na- 
tural son of King Lothair. John XV. es- 
poused the cause of the deposed prelate, and, 
after a five years’ struggle, Gerbert was 
forced to yield. During the conflict he ex- 
pressed himself in vigorous terms against 
the pretensions of the Holy See to intervene 
in a local question, and he did not recant 
on assuming the tiara, as Pius II. subse- 
quently did when he publicly condemned 
the opinions which he had uttered as Aeneas 
Sylvius. In the sixteenth century the re- 
formers resuscitated Gerbert’s writings as 
an efficient weapon in their quarrel with 
Rome, which naturally led the papalists to 
revile him on other grounds than his culti- 
vation of forbidden arts. The question has 
been warmly contested to the present day, 
and Gerbert’s memory has been subjected 
to vicissitudes as marked as those which 
distinguished his living career. 

It is therefore a real service which M. 
Picavet has rendered by his minute exami- 
nation of Gerbert’s life and environment. 
He has exhausted the scanty sources re- 
maining of the period, and has made a mi- 
croscopic examination of Gerbert’s writings, 
especially of his letters, in the effort to 


. determine what manner of man he was and 


to set forth the motives of his acts. If in 
this he has somewhat unduly eulogized his 
hero, the fault is venial. Unfortunately, 
however, in emulating German thoroughness 
of research he has caught something of Ger- 
man prolixity and dulness, and we miss the 
lucidity of style and the crispness of pre- 
sentment which we are accustomed to ex- 
pect in French writing. It was not neces- 
sary, moreover, for the exaltation of Ger- 
bert, to cast a slur on Abelard (p. 200) as 
denouncing mathematics in a passage which 
self-evidently refers to mathematics in the 
then generally accepted sense of astrology 
and magic. We might also take exception to 
the unqualified statement (p. 4) that about 
432 St. Patrick converted Ireland, thus «p- 
parently assuming the identity of Patrick 
with the Palladius who Bede tells us was 
sent by Celestin I., in the eighth year of 
Theodosius II., to the Christianized Scots as 
their first bishop. _ 
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